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CHAPTER    I 


OUTSIDE     GUNWALLOE. 


As  soon  as  Frances  felt  that  she  had 
definitely  discarded  Mr  Treville  as  a 
lover,  she  found  herself  taking  a 
curious  and  unaccountable  interest  in 
his  doings  and  feelings.  It  was  a 
positive  pain  to  think  that  it  was  only 
his  merciful  consideration  for  Rose 
Harlby   which  had   made  him    urge   that 
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Frances  and  her  aunts  should  remain 
to  shield  the  pretty  young  widow 
from  the  baneful  breath  of  Mrs 
Grundy.  Young  and  equally  pretty, 
Miss  Woodford  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  more  in  the  order  of  things  if 
the  sick  man  had  been  left  to  get 
well  without  such  disturbing  Influences 
about  him  as  the  bewitching  presence 
of  the  widow  and  the  sound  of  the 
wild  wails  of  the  baby  of  the  man 
who  had  died  so  inopportunely  in  the 
railway  carriage. 

She  bore  this  slight  additional  burden 
of  staying  on  in  his  house  meekly 
enough  however,  not  venturing  to  tell 
her  aunts  that  she  was  the  real  alien 
element  under  the  roof.  But  in  a  few 
days  Herbert  Harlby  tottered  down 
among   them    again   with    a    shade    over 
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his  damaged  eyes,  and  at  sight  of  him 
Frances  felt  that  the  end  had  better 
come  without  further  delay. 

She  tried  to  avoid  being  with  him 
alone,  but  this  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  Mr  Harlby  himself.  He  waylaid 
her  after  the  others  had  gone  up  to 
put  on  bonnets  and  cloaks  for  the 
afternoon  drive,  and  drew  her  into 
the  gunroom,  where  she  had  freed 
herself  from  John  Treville. 

*  How  handsome  and  harassed  he 
looks,  poor  fellow,'  she  thought,  as  he 
turned  an  anxious  face  towards  her 
and  said, — 

'  I  have  heard  a  little  about  my 
having  been  brought  here  and  nursed 
by  you  for  some  days.  Will  you  let 
me  thank  you  ?  Can  I  ever  repay 
you  ?' 
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'There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
you  can  ever  repay  me.' 

*  Can  I  take  that  way — now  ?  Do 
you  tell  me  to  take  it  ? ' 

The  sight  of  a  strong  man 
weakened  by  physical  suffering  and 
mental  emotion  is  one  that  few  women 
can  look  upon  unpityingly.  For  all 
her  clear  coolness  and  wealth  of 
reserve,  Frances  Woodford  was  beneath 
the  surface  as  sympathetic  a  woman 
as  ever  breathed.  She  could  not  bear 
to  see  him  humbled,  however  justly 
he  deserved  to  be  so.  She  who  had 
proved  herself  to  be  so  weak ;  how 
could  she  dare  to  stand  in  judgment 
over  him,  and  condemn  him  when  she 
had  no  legal  evidence  that  he  had 
done  anything  to  merit  judgment  and 
condemnation  ? 
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'  I  should  make  but  a  poor  adviser, 
Mr  Harlby.  I  have  just  proved  my- 
self to  be  as  unstable  as  water.  I  am 
about  as  unfit  a  person  to  be  applied 
to  by  anyone  in  a  strait  as  can  be 
conceived  ;  but  —  m'e  you  in  a  strait  ? 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  fancying — ' 

*  Oh,  here  you  are  ! '  Rose  Harlby 's 
ringing  voice  cried,  as  she  came  into  the 
room  with  the  assured  air  of  all  in  it 
being  glad  to  see  her,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  kind-hearted,  un-conscience- 
burdened  people,  who  literally  *  fear  no 
foe,'  and  suspect  no  ambush.  '  Miss 
Woodford,  you  are  coming  with  us,  are 
you  not?  The  dear  old  aunts  are 
settled  in  the  landau,  with  foot-warmers 
and  fur  rugs,  and  your  pony-trap  is  at 
the  door,  so  I  begged  to  be  let  come 
with  you.' 
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'  The  pony-trap  is  not  mine.  Yes,  I 
am  coming,  and,  of  course,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  come  with  me,'  Frances 
said,  rather  disjointedly. 

Here  was  another  awkward  situation  to 
tackle.  The  pony  had  been  bought  for 
her  while  her  engagement  with  John 
Treville  was  still  binding,  and  the  trap 
had  been  ordered  at  the  same  time.  It 
had  arrived  at  Wingates  this  day,  and, 
against  the  dictates  of  her  sense  of 
honour  and  good  taste,  she  would  be 
obliged  to  assume  the  government  of 
it,  in  order  to  avert  a  premature  and 
painful  disclosure.  Why  had  John 
Treville  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
order  it  to  be  brought  round,  without 
asking  her  first  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  her  to  pretend  to  be  its  mistress 
for  a  day  or  two  ? 
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She  was  thinking  this  as  she  slowly, 
left  the  room  and  crossed  the  hall, 
feeling  painfully  conscious  the  while 
that  she  was  leaving  Mr  Harlby  and 
Rose  alone  together.  After  all  what 
could  it  matter  to  her  (Frances) 
whether  they  were  '  alone  together ' 
now  at  once  or  not.  They  would 
probably  soon  find  that  it  would  be 
for  their  mutual  happiness  to  be  very 
much  '  alone  together '  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  That,  of  course,  would  be 
a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for,  as  in  that  case  a  wrong 
would  be  righted  without — 

— Fleeter  even  than  her  thoughts 
came  flying  feet  behind  her,  and  like 
a  flash  of  sunshine  Rose  was  at  her 
side. 

'  Dear     Miss    Woodford,    trust    me    to 
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drive  your  little  gee  to-day,  and  do 
stay  with  Mr  Harlby.  Poor  fellow,  he 
looks  so  awfully  miserable  at  the  idea 
of  your  going  out  for  the  first  after- 
noon he  is  down.  Do  stay  with  him. 
You  see,  you'll  be  his  nearest  lady 
neighbour,  and  I'm  sure  he  is 
longing  to  gain  your  friendship.  Do 
stay ! ' 

Frances  had  to  gulp  down  a  sensation 
before  she  could  speak.  The  root  of 
that  sensation  need  not  be  analysed 
here.  Feminine  readers  who  have  ever 
been  in  the  same  place  will  be  able 
to  trace  it  from  the  bitter  root  up  to 
the  top  of  its  unlovely  growth. 

*  My  neighbourliness  and  friendship 
for  Mr  Harlby  are  matters  for  after 
consideration ;  my  first  one  now  is  to 
take    care   that    Mr    Treville's    new   pony 
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does  not  take  cold.  I  will  be  with  you 
in  five  minutes.' 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
Within  five  minutes  she  was  stepping 
into  the  daintily  built  and  fitted  little 
dog-cart,  between  the  shafts  of  which 
stood  Gay  Lad,  a  pony  with  the 
strength  and  bulk  of  a  miniature  dray- 
horse,  combined  with  the  best  pony 
blood  breeding  and  buoyancy  of  heart 
and  action   in  the  West  of  England. 

The  two  girls — Rose  was  the  younger 
of  the  two,  though  she  was  a  widow 
and  a  mother — started  in  silence,  which 
lasted  till  they  were  down  the  drive 
and  clear  through  the  gates.  Then 
Frances  spoke. 

'  Where  shall  we  go  ?  There  is  not 
much  variety  about  the  roads  here. 
They      all      either     run      between      high 
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hedges,  which  we  are  told  ''are  lovely 
In  summer,"  or  over  rather  rough  and 
rutty  cart-tracks  over  the  moors.  My 
aunts  delight  in  the  high-hedged  variety, 
but  I  find  them  a  trifle  monotonous. 
Where  shall  we  go  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  know,  I  should  very, 
very  much  like  to  go  to  Gunwalloe 
Place,'  Rose  suggested  wistfully. 

'  How  this  keen  air  makes  one's 
face  tingle ! '  Frances  exclaimed  as  she 
felt  the  hot  blood  rush  up  in  a 
tell-tale  wave,  and  overspread  her  from 
the  roots  of  her  hair  to  so  much  as 
was  visible  of  her  throat. 

'You  don't — do  you  think  it  in- 
delicate of  me  to  propose  such  a 
thing?'  Rose  asked  eagerly,  as  she 
noticed  the  hoisting  of  the  red  flag 
on  Miss  Woodford's  face. 
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'Indelicate?  No!  What  nonsense 
on  your  part  to  imagine  I  could 
misunderstand  your  very  natural  feel- 
ing in  such  a  fatuous  way.  We 
will  drive  in  that  direction,  certainly. 
I  believe  this  first  turning  to  the 
right  is  the  road ;  but  there  is  a 
guileless  spirit  of  faith  required  in 
this  region,  as  there  seem  to  be  no 
directing  posts.' 

'  I  know  this  is  the  right  road.  I 
have  made  Mr  Harlby  tell  me  the 
way  and  describe  his  old  home  over 
and  over  again.  It  must  be  a  lovely 
place ! '  the  young  widow  said,  with 
pretty,  unreflective  enthusiasm. 

'And  it  would  have  been  your 
little  boy's  place  in  all  probability 
if  Mr  Harlby  had  not  existed.' 

'  Perhaps  !      Who    knows ! '    said    Rose 
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contentedly.         *As      it  is,      my      little 

boy     will     never     know  that     he     has 

had     a      narrow      escape  of     being     a 

claimant     to    a    property  to     which     he 
had  no  rio-ht.' 

o 

'Does  Mr  Harlby  like  talking  to 
you  about  Gunwalloe  Place  ? ' 

'  No,  he  doesn't,'  Rose  answered, 
with  frank  unsuspicion.  '  He  is  like 
my  dear  father  in  that  respect.  Oh ! 
and  in  so  many  others !  My  father 
never  bragged  of  his  family  grandeur  or 
pedigree  or  places  or  riches.  Yet  his 
people  were  big  people  in  the  wonder- 
ful "once  upon  a  time,"  quite  as 
big  people  as  the  Harlbys,  though 
my  husband  would  never  admit 
it.' 

'  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  pre- 
tentious   or    boastful    about    Mr    Harlby 
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of  Gunwalloe,'  Frances  said,  with  an 
unaccountable  hesitation  before  pro- 
nouncinof  his  name.  '  Esfotism  is  not 
one  of  his  failings.' 

'  I  don't  believe  he  has  any,'  Rose 
said  emphatically.  '  See  what  trouble 
he  has  taken  about  my  affairs,  out 
of  pure  kind-heartedness,  for  he 
isn't  a  bit  in  love  with  me  as  some 
people  might  be  silly  enough  to 
think.' 

'  He  could  hardly  have  done  less,' 
Miss  Woodford  said  abstractedly. 

'  Hardly  have  done  less !  What 
are  you  talking  about  ?  Why,  I 
was  nothing  to  him  but  a  trouble- 
some stranger,  the  widow  of  a  man 
who  had  puffed  himself  up  with  the 
delusive  notion  that  he  was  heir  to 
Mr  Harlby's  property.' 
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*  It's  strange  that  he  should  have 
had  such  a  notion.' 

'  It  must  have  been  put  into  his 
head  by  some  of  his  many  ill-advisers,' 
Rose  said  warmly.  '  He  was  very 
much  given  to  wearing  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  poor  fellow,  and 
some  people  took  advantage  of  it, 
chiefly  women.' 

She  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and 
thought  as  vengefully  as  it  was  in 
her  generous  nature  to  think  of  Mrs 
Gaston,  who  was  quite  capable  of 
assuming  to  be  on  more  in- 
timate terms  with  the  dead  man's 
affairs  than  she  (his  widow) 
was. 

'  That  again  is  not  one  of  this 
Mr  Harlby's  characteristic  failings,' 
Rose   said,     with    a    sorry    laugh.       '  He 
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certainly    can't    be    accused    of    wearing 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.' 

'  It's  the  sio^n  of  weakness  and 
perfidy  in  a  man,  I  think,'  Rose  said 
hurriedly. 

Then  she  remembered  that  her  words 
seemed  to  condemn  her  husband,  and 
she  hastened   to  explain. 

'  That  was  a  foolish,  sweeping 
assertion  on  my  part.  When  I  made 
it  I  was  thinking  solely  of  this 
Mr  Harlby.  And  in  my  desire 
to  express  my  high  opinion  of 
him,  I  uncharitably  appeared  to  con- 
demn others  who  show  their  feelings 
differently.  Look       at       that       tower 

among  the  trees  to  the  left.  I 
believe — I  am  sure  that  is  Gunwalloe 
Place.' 

Her     eyes     sparkled     and     her    colour 
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rose.  She  was  only  a  woman,  and 
though  she  did  not  grudge  Herbert 
Harlby  one  square  inch  of  his  grand 
inheritance,  she  could  not  help  re- 
membering that,  if  her  late  husband's 
last  boastful  vaunt  had  been  founded 
on  fact,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
chimera,  she  would  be  reigning  in  this 
place,  which  might  well  have  been  a 
palace  once,  as  her  little  Gerald's 
guardian. 

Frances  Woodford's  face  kindled,  too, 
'with  sympathy,'  Rose  thought  grate- 
fully. But  the  light  in  her  eyes  and 
the  burning  flush  on  her  cheeks  were 
kindled  by  an  entirely  different  spark 
of  feeling.  Through  her  mind  shot  a 
question  which  would  ask  itself  im- 
periously— 

'  Will     the    possession     of    this    place 
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crush  the  real  manhood  that's  in  him 
to  powder,  leaving  the  fair  shell  of  it  un- 
broken and  uninjured,  while  within  all  is 
hollowness,  and  the  dust  merely  of  all 
that's  manly,  true  and  brave  ? '  The  ques- 
tion need  not  have  been  so  pertinacious 
in  putting  itself  to  her.  She  could 
not  answer  it  —  and  her  heart  ached 
for  her  inability  to  do  so  —  in  the 
way  she  would  have  wished. 

They  had  driven  up  an  incline 
which  many  ponies  would  have  con- 
sidered severe  collar  work,  but  which 
Gay  Lad  took  easily,  without  loosing 
half  a  moment's  time  in  the  regular 
strong  beat  of  his  high  -  stepping 
fast  trot.  Now  they  had  pulled  up  at 
the  heavily  iron  -  barred  and  bolted 
oak  doors,  which  were  guarded  on 
either     side     by     a     battlement  -  fronted 
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lodge  with  towers  at  their  exterior 
ends. 

'  Don't  they  look  grand  and  baronial  ? 
I  wonder  what  style  of  architecture 
they  are  ? '  Rose  was  asking  aloud  of 
her  companion  as  the  lodge  -  keeper 
rolled  back  the  massive  doors.  Before 
Frances  could  hazard  a  suggestion,  or 
confess  her  ignorance,  the  woman  glibly 
interposed  with  the  information  she  and 
her  parents  before  her  had  been  giving 
to  awe-stricken  and  admiring  strangers 
for  the  last  thirty   years. 

'  These  lodges,  ma'am,  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  genuine  fifteenth  century 
style  of  architecter,  and  were  built  by  a 
Squire  Harlby  nigh  thirty  years  ago 
come  Lady- Day.  Bear  to  the  left, 
ladies,  when  you  reach  the  house.  A 
workman  will   hold  the  pony,  and  if  you 
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go  up  some  winding  steps  and  ring 
the  bell  the  butler  will  come,  and  as 
you're  the  ladies  from  Wingates,  he  will 
show  you   the  marble  hall.' 

*  It's  a  grand  place !  It's  worthy  of 
having  been  called  the  Harlby  Palace 
in  old  times,'  Rose  cried  out,  as  they 
rounded  a  corner  and  found  them- 
selves close  under  the  fine  old  castel- 
lated and  battlemented  pile,  on  the 
massive  front  of  which  were  richly 
carved  the  arms  and  quarter ings  of  the 
king  and  the  great  nobles  who  had 
intermarried  with  the  Harlbys. 

'  The  tower  in  the  centre,  and  the 
long  battlemented  wing  ending  in  a 
smaller  tower  to  the  right,  contains  the 
dining-hall,  the  great  drawing-room,  the 
white  drawing-room,  the  Sir  Peter  Lely 
room,     the     billiard  -  room,     and     Jenifer 
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Harlby's  chamber,'  the  man  who  had 
advanced  to  hold  their  pony  began 
garrulously.       '  The  bother  side — ' 

'  Oh,  never  mind ;  surely  we  have 
seen  enough,'  Frances  said  impatiently, 
in  a  low  tone,  to  the  widow  of  the 
supposititious  collateral  descendant  of  the 
race.  ^  I  can't  stand  these  cut  -  and- 
dried  descriptions  of  places  and  pasts 
and  people  who  are  not  "  understanded 
of"   the  describers.' 

'It  is  rather  trying ;  but  perhaps 
the  butler  will  kindly  hold  his  tongue 
when  we  come  into  his  province,  and 
I  do  so  want  to  see  the  inside  of 
the   place.' 

*Wait  till  Mr  Harlby  shows  it  to 
you,'  Frances  said ;  and  she  was  con- 
scious of  there  being  something  like 
suppressed  scorn    in   her   tone. 
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'  Look !  look  at  these  women ! '  was 
Rose's  irrelevant  reply,  as  a  couple  of 
ladies  came  through  a  turret  -  door  and 
down  some  steps  to  the  left  towards 
them. 

'It's  Mrs  Pollard!'  Frances  said 
savagely,  gathering  up  her  reins  firmly 
as  she  spoke,  and  turning  Gay  Lad 
round  so  sharply  that  the  man  who 
believed  himself  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
pony's  head  was  nearly  thrown  off  his 
balance.  *  The  other  one  is  a  stranger,' 
Miss  Woodford   went   on. 

'  The  other  one  is —  But  never 
mind,  she  is  of  no  consequence  in  any 
way ;  a  pushing  under-bred  ! — but  what 
a  goose  I  am  to  say  this !  She  is  of 
no  importance.  Let  us  drive  away 
before  they  overtake  us.  The  dear 
doctor's    wife     is    detestable  —  but    what 
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can     have     brought     her     to     Gunwalloe 
Place  ? ' 

*  If  I  beheved  in  spiritualistic  inter- 
ference, I  should  say  Satan  himself ! ' 
said    Frances. 


CHAPTER    II. 

'trust  me.' 

Before  we  enter  further  Into  the  history 
of  the  Harlbys,  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Frances  Woodford  was  In 
complete  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  person  as  Mrs  Gaston.  The 
paragraphs  which  had  caught  the  in- 
terested eyes  of  Rose  Harlby,  and  the 
curiously  suspicious  ones  of  Mrs  Pollard, 
relating  to  the  fair  free  lance  from  New 
York,  had  not  arrested  Frances  Wood- 
ford's   attention    for    an    instant.       They 
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conveyed  no  meaning  to  her  mind. 
Her  glance  fell  over  them  as  it  did 
over  hundreds  of  other  paragraphs  in 
a  dozen  other  weekly  and  daily  papers, 
receiving  and  retaining  no  impression 
from  them.  Therefore  she  betrayed 
no  curiosity  as  to  the  personality,  local 
habitation,  or  name  of  Mrs  Pollard's 
flashy  -  looking  companion.  Frances 
Woodford,  indeed,  very  rarely  *  won- 
dered who'  anyone  might  be.  It  was 
not  her  nature,  and  she  had  not  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  conjecturing  about 
either  people  or  circumstances  with 
whom  and  which  she  had  no  concern. 

Rose  Harlby  felt  relieved  and  grate- 
ful for  this  total  abstinence  from  all 
inquiries  which  her  companion  practised 
on  the  occasion  of  this  annoying  col- 
lision    with     the      doctor's     wife.       The 
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right  of  the  woman  who  had  arrogated 
to  herself  the  right  of  counselling  and 
directing  Rose's  husband  during  the 
latter  days  of  his  life  in  New  York, 
and  who  was  now  arrogating  to  her- 
self the  right  of  disinterring  and  ven- 
tilating his  unsavoury  memory,  roused 
his  widow  to  intense  anger  and  indigna- 
tion. During  the  latter  portion  of  her 
married  life,  she  had  been  made  to 
endure  a  good  deal  of  mortification 
through  the  unseen  but  keenly  felt  in- 
strumentality of  Mrs  Gaston.  Odious 
comparisons,  to  her  disadvantage,  had 
been  freely  drawn,  and  she  knew  that 
it  was  Mrs  Gaston's  hand  which  had 
taught   him   to   limn    them. 

'  She  is  a  bad,  cruel  woman ! '  she 
suddenly  burst  out  as  they  dashed  out 
between    the    battlemented     lodges,    and 
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instantly  she  repeated  herself  of  the 
injudicious  expression  of  feeling,  until 
Frances  relieved  her  by  saying, — 

'Mrs  Pollard?  Yes,  I  think  she 
is ;  but  after  all  it  matters  very  little 
to  us  what  she  is.  We  shall  both 
be  out  of  her  reach  soon.' 

'  I  shall  be ;  but  you  will  come 
back  and  be  within  it  again  before 
long.' 

Frances  was  entirely  occupied  with 
the  management  of  Gay  Lad  for  a 
few  moments.  Fine  as  the  little  fel- 
low's mouth  was,  he  was  *  a  handful ' 
when  going  down  hill  with  a  good 
deal  of  way  on  him.  By  the  time 
she  had  settled  him  into  his  work 
quietly,  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  not  sail  under  false 
colours  any  longer. 
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*  I  am  not  coming  back.  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  and  my  aunts  be- 
fore ;  but  Mr  Treville  wished  it  to 
be  kept  quiet  till  Mr  Harlby  was  well 
enough  to  look  after  himself  He  is 
that  now,  so  we  shall  leave  Wingates 
to-morrow,    I   hope.' 

*  Miss  Woodford,  you're  not  going 
to  give  up  marrying  Mr  Treville,  are 
you  ? '  Rose  asked  with  a  ring  of 
real    regret    in   her    voice. 

Mr  Treville  had  been  so  kind  to  her 
and  her  child,  and  all  her  belong- 
ings in  fact.  She  asked  it  in  a  tender, 
generous,  sympathetic  way,  though 
every  nerve  tingled  at  the  thought  of 
this  biting  blow  which  had  fallen  on 
him. 

*  Mr  Treville  and  I  have  both  given 
up     the     idea     of     the     marriage.       We 
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both  feel  that  it  is  the  best  thing  to 
do,'    Frances    said    deprecating! y. 

If  Rose  would  only  spare  her  any 
more  comments  and  questions  she  would 
be  so  grateful.  But  Rose  liked  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  any  distressful  matter 
that  concerned  people  she  liked,  in 
order  that,  if  possible,  she  might  help 
them.' 

Accordingly,  Frances's  best  deprecat- 
ing manner  went  for  nothing,  and 
Rose  proceeded  on  her  self-appointed 
mission  of  exploration. 

*  You  don't  care  for  anyone  else,  do 
you  1 '  she  asked,  with  blunt  sweetness 
that  robbed  the  question  of  all  offen- 
siveness. 

*  I  am  not  in  love  with  anyone 
else,   if  you   mean   that.' 

*  That   is   what    I    meant,    and     I     am 
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sure  Mr  Treville  never  could  think  in 
that  way  of  any  other  woman  than 
you.  He  never  looks  to  see  whether 
one  is  pretty  or  not.  His  eyes,  like 
his  heart,  are  full  of  you,  and  you're 
going  to  give  him   up  ! ' 

She  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  knit 
her  sensible  little  brow  in  deep  thought 
for  a  few  moments,  while  her  mind 
travelled  back  to  those  brief  months  of 
married  life  during  which  her  husband's 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  inflammable  organic 
matter  called  his  heart,  had  always 
been    '  full    of  other   women.' 

'  The  deed  is  done,  it's  useless  say- 
ing any  more  about  it.' 

'  How  miserable,  how  unhappy  and 
dull   he'll   be,'    Rose   said   pathetically. 

'My  dear  child,'  Frances  said  a 
little     impatiently.        '  Your     pity     is     a 
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trifle    misplaced    and    exaggerated.       He 
will    be    just    as    he    has    always     been. 
He    has    his     home,     which    is    dear    to 
him,    and    of    which    he    is    very    proud 
in  his  way,  and  a    hundred   other   inter- 
ests and  occupations  to  absorb   him  and 
make   him    forget   this  episode  with  me.' 
'  And    you } '    Rose    asked     doubtfully. 
'  I  ?       Oh  !     I     shall     have    plenty    of 
occupation    in    earning   my   living   again.' 
'  You    won't    have    to    do    that — your 
aunts  won't    let    you.       They    love    you 
like     their     daughter.        You     won't     be 
so      cruel      as      to      work      away     from 
them  ? ' 

'  I  love  them,  but  —  I  love  my 
independence  too.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  have  been  false  to  that  love 
for  a  time,  but  I  am  returning  to 
my  allegiance  now   again.' 
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*  You  mean  that  you  never  did 
love  Mr  Treville,  and  that  you  only 
thought  you  would  marry  him  for 
what  he  would  give  you  ? '  Rose  ques- 
tioned. 

'  I  thought  I  could  give  him  a 
very  thorough  friendship  and  com- 
radeship in  return  for  what  he  gave 
me.     I   find   I    can't  do   it,   that's  all.' 

'  I  never  thought  I  could  give  so 
much  as  that  to  my  husband,'  Rose 
said  candidly.  '  I  just  married  him 
for  what  he  could  give  me,  and  he 
gave  me  more  than  I  expected  —  in 
several  ways.  For  one  thing,  he  gave 
me  such  an  experience  of  men,  that 
I  shall  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  set 
another  man  in  authority  over  me. 
And  to  counterbalance  that,  and  make 
me   grateful    to    him    for   ever   and   ever, 
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he  gave  me  the  boy.  Gerald  isn't 
your  boy,  you  see,  Miss  Woodford, 
so  you  can  hardly  understand  what 
a  perfectly  compensating  darling  he  is.' 

'  He  asserts  himself  very  prettily 
already.  I  can  see  that,'  Frances 
laughed.  'Is  he  like  his  father  ? — he 
is  not   like — ' 

'  Drive  faster — do  drive  faster,'  Rose 
interposed ;  '  those  people  are  coming 
up  behind  us  as  fast  as  they  can. 
*  Mrs  Pollard  is  driving,'  Mrs  Harlby 
continued,  looking  back  for  an  instant 
over  her  shoulder.  '  How  funnily  she 
drives — her  horse  is  cantering' 

'We  will  let  them  pass,  I  think,' 
Miss  Woodford  said,  as  she  steadied 
Gay  Lad  down  into  a  much  slower  but 
still  effective  trot.  *  She  shall  pass 
us,     and     then     she     can't     possibly    in- 
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dulge 

in     the     delusion     that     she     is 

racing 

us      and      going      to      win     any 

more. ' 

The 

doctor's     wife     was     driving     a 

weedy,  narrow  -  flanked,  unway  -  wise 
horse  in  a  high  dog-cart.  There  was 
self-assertion  in  the  way  in  which 
she  sat  upon  the  box  and  held  the 
reins,  though  a  practised  eye  could 
discern  at  a  glance  that  neither  the 
seat  nor  the  handling  of  the  ribbons 
were  workmanlike  and  neat.  Every 
two  or  three  minutes  her  horse 
broke  from  a  straggling  trot  into  a 
canter,  and  as  she  passed  the  ladies 
from  Wingates,  the  latter  saw  that 
his  hind  action  was  bad ;  in  fact,  that 
he  flung  his  off  hind  -  leg  across  the 
near  one  at  every  step  he  took. 

'  He's   a   cutter    of    the    deepest    dye,' 
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Rose  whispered  as  Mrs  Pollard  waved 
a  greeting  to  them,  and  urged  her 
horse  on  with  a  liberal  application  of 
the  whip.  '  His  legs  are  crooked ; 
how  can  the  doctor  let  his  wife  drive 
such  a  weedy  beast ;  he's  a  daisy 
cutter,  and  he  forges,  and  he's  bound 
to  throw  himself  down  some  day,  un- 
less he  is  broken  of  crossing  his 
hind  legs  as   he  does. 

'  I  really  don't  care  very  much 
whether  he  goes  down  or  not,' 
Frances  said  indifferently.  She  took 
no  interest  in  the  doctor's  wife,  her 
horse  or  her  companion,  and  wondered 
at  Rose  Harlby  bestowing  so  much 
attention  on  the  trio.  It  was  not 
given  her  to  know  that  poor  Rose 
was  talking  fast  about  Mrs  Pollard's 
horse,     in      order      to      divert      attention 
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from  Mrs  Pollard's  lady  friend  who, 
in  passing,  had  bestowed  a  steady 
supercilious  stare  upon  the  young 
widow,  whom  she  knew  well  by 
sight,  though  she  had  never  been 
able  to  effect  an  introduction  to 
her. 

*  Doctor  Pollard  always  drives  such 
good  horses  himself,'  Rose  laughed 
on.  '  It's  strange  he  should  give 
his  wife  such  a  screw/ 

'  I  imagine  Mrs  Pollard  is  the 
kind  of  woman  who  would  rely  on 
her  own  judgment  entirely  in  the 
choice  of  a  horse,  and  think  that 
she  knew  rather  more  about  its  points 
than  either  her  husband  or  Tattersall 
himself,'  Frances  said,  scornfully.  *  She 
is  altogether  the  most  egotistical,  vain, 
restlessly,     mischievous     woman     it     has 
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ever  been  my  lot  to  come  across, 
and  I  trust  I  may  never  meet  her 
again. 

*What  could  have  taken  her  to 
Gunwalloe  Place?  I  think  it  was 
very  impertinent  of  her  to  go 
there  in  the  absence  of  it's  master, 
as  she  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
him.  Mr  Harlby  has  never  spoken 
to  her  in  his  life ;  he  told  me  so 
himself  I      think      it     gross     imper- 

tinence to  go  prying  into  his  house 
with    that — stranger.' 

Rose  spoke  warmly,  and  her  face 
flushed  painfully.  Mrs  Gaston's  pre- 
sence here  betokened  no  good  to 
Mr  Harlby.  She  felt  sure  of  that, 
though,  in  what  way  that  lady  would 
be  detrimental  or  dangerous  to  him, 
she   did    not   know. 
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Meantime,  the  pair  in  the  high 
dog-cart  were  chattering  volubly,  inter- 
rupting each  other,  and  endeavouring 
to  anticipate  one  another's  meaning, 
and  gabble  it  out  as  only  gossiping 
and   garrulously-disposed    women    can. 

*  She  is  just  as  much  of  a  doll 
as  ever,'  Mrs  Gaston  said  contemptu- 
ously of  Mrs  Harlby.  '  Her  poor 
husband  has  told  me  often  that  he 
might  as  well  have  married  a 
milliner's  dummy  or  a  barber's  block, 
as  that  friovlous,  superficial  little  silly 
thing ;  and  she  was  so  insanely 
jealous    of — ' 

' — I  can  fancy  that  she's  exactly 
the  type  of  vain,  feeble  creature  who 
would  wear  out  a  man's  patience 
with  fractious  jealousies  that  she 
hadn't    the    wit    to    verify.' 
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'  That  was  it,'  Mrs  Gaston  cut  in 
eagerly.  '  She  was  always  accusing 
and    harassing — ' 

' — Him,  about  women  against  whom 
she  could  not  substantiate  her  charges. 
I  know  that  type  well,'  Mrs  Pollard 
inserted  her  poison  -  tipped  tongue  in 
here,  and  scattered  Mrs  Gaston's 
spiteful  forces  successfully  for  a 
minute  or  two,  while  she  (Mrs 
Pollard)  boomed  her  own  superior 
acuteness,  and  crystal  -  like  insight  into 
other    people's    motives   and  actions. 

'  I  always  say  to  silly  fools  of 
that  class,  when  I  hear  them  moan- 
ing over  their  husbands'  supposed 
delinquencies,  track  him  down,  and 
ruthlessly  expose  the  suspected 
women.  It's  easy  enough  to  trap 
a    man     into     a      compromising    admis- 
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sion,  if  you  seem  to  know  for  certain 
all  you  only  vaguely  suspect.  Men 
are  such  liars.  If  you  want  a  secret 
kept,  never  tell  it  to  a  man,  he  is 
sure  to  let  it  out.  A  real  staunch 
woman  friend  is  the  best  confidant 
— a  woman,  I,  for  instance,  would 
rather  cut  my  tongue  out,  than  ever 
let  slip  a  hint  of  anything  that 
another  woman  told  me  in  confidence. 
No  one  shall  ever  gather  from  me 
that  your  relations  with  the  late  Mr 
Harlby  were  of  a  closer  nature  than 
mere  friendship,    or — ' 

'  I  don't  see  how  anyone  could 
gather  it  from  you,  seeing  that  you 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  what  my 
relations  with  the  late  Mr  Harlby  were,' 
Mrs  Gaston  put  in  with  aggravating 
nonchalance.       'You    know    nothing/ 
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*You  forget  that  you  have  told 
me  that  Mrs  Harlby  was  jealous  of 
you,'  Mrs  Pollard  cried,  threaten- 
ingly.' 

'  I  have  told  you  that  she  was 
jealous,  but  I  never  said  she  was 
jealous  of  me — ' 

'  You  implied  it — ' 

'  What  did  I  imply  ?  Be  accurate, 
Mrs   Pollard!' 

'  That  she  was  jealous  of  you,  and 
that  she  had  cause  to  be.' 

'  You  go  too  fast  in  trying  to  pile 
up  an  act  of  accusations  against  me,' 
Mrs  Gaston  said  with  ominiously  flash- 
ing eyes.  *  You  are  trying  to  foist 
your  own  thoughts  upon  me.  It's 
no  use,  Mrs  Pollard ;  you  will  not 
trap  vie  into  making  any  dangerous 
admissions     by      trying     to      put      words 
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into  my  mouth  that  I  have  never 
uttered.' 

'  I  see  you  are  not  disposed  to 
trust  me.  When  you  know  me  better, 
you  will  find  that  whatever  you  may 
have  done,  I  should  always  be  staunch 
to  you,   and  be  your  truest  friend.' 

Mrs  Pollard  spoke  with  effusive 
warmth  and  feeling,  but  the  fair  stranger 
from  New  York  was  not  melted  by 
it. 

'  Meantime,  until  I  do  know  you 
better,  we  had  better  stick  to  the 
matter  you  have  in  hand  for  me.  Mr 
Harlby  has  my  late  friend's  greyhound 
in  his  possession.  You  must  find  out 
if  he  has  any  of  the  poor  dead  man's 
other  belongings.  It  may  be  of  im- 
portance— ' 

'  I   don't  see  that  there  would   be  any- 
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thing  remarkable  in  his  having  anything 
that  belonged  to  the  other  man,  con- 
sidering that  this  Harlby  saw  the  other 
one  die,  and  paid  his  funeral  expenses, 
he  might  well  have  taken  possession 
of  the  other  one's  travelling  gear.' 

'  Surely  it  would  have  been  only 
natural  and  right  that  he  should  have 
surrendered  them  to  the  widow  when 
she  came  over  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  he  has,'  Mrs  Pollard  argued 
in  a  spirit  of  contrariety. 

'  At  anyrate,  he  has  kept  the  grey- 
hound Cavae !  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  claim  the  dog !  Wouldn't  that  make 
Mrs    Harlby   look   round  .^  ' 

'  If  the  dog  belonged  to  her  husband, 
she  is  the  only  person  who  has  a  title 
to  claim  it.  How  would  you  like  to 
see    the    dog    you     gave     him    running 
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about  after  her?'  said  Mrs  Pollard 
provokingly.  It  was  treading  on 
slippery  ground  to  taunt  the  popular 
and  pleasant  Mrs  Gaston,  but  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  Mrs 
Pollard  to  resist  it. 

'  I  would  poison  the  dog  first,'  Mrs 
Gaston  said  vehemently.' 

'Ah,  ha,'  laughed  Mrs  Pollard,  'if  she 
is  not  jealous  of  you,  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  you  are  jealous  of  her.' 

'  Nonsense !  jealous  of  a  milk-and- 
water  little  thing  like  Rose  Harlby ! 
Besides,  he  is  dead.  One  isn't  jealous 
of  a  dead  lover.' 

'Then  he  was  your  lover?'  Mrs 
Pollard  asked  speciously,  but  the  other 
one    was    too    quick    for    her. 

'  I  merely  made  a  general  statement 
relative     to    a    well-ascertained    fact.       I 
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have   never    said    to    you    that    he    was 
my  lover,  and  I   never  shall.' 

'You  are  not  ready  to  trust  me  yet, 
but  you  will  in  time,  and  then  you 
will  see  how  loyal  a  well-born  English- 
woman can  be,'  Mrs  Pollard  said  pomp- 
ously. But  Mrs  Gaston  made  no 
confidences.     She   only    smiled. 


CHAPTER     III. 

NOBLY     PLANNED. 

The  difficulty  she  had  experienced  in 
breaking  her  change  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose to  John  Treville  had  been  very 
bad  to  bear  at  the  time.  But  the  vital 
importance  of  the  matter  at  stake  had 
given  it  a  dignity  that  was  altogether 
lacking,  when  she  came  to  make  the 
same  communication  to  her  aunts.  The 
sharp,  severe  wound  her  conscience 
gave  her  when  she  shattered  the  solid, 
well-proportioned    fabric    of    contentment 

45 
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and  happiness  which  John  Trevllle  had 
erected  for  himself,  with  her  assistance, 
was  replaced  now  by  a  stinging  prick, 
as  she  reflected  that  she  had  dragged  her 
aunts  away  from  sunny,  almost  sultry, 
Bath  into  rheumatic  Cornwall  in  incle- 
ment weather,  only  to  this  untoward 
end,  that  they  should  see  her  act  like 
a  thoughtless,  flirting  school-girl,  who 
deems  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to 
jilt,   pain  and  humiliate  a  man. 

The  elderly  ladies  were  back  from 
their  drive,  having  tea  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  all  aglow  with  the 
lovely  light,  which  huge,  well-seasoned 
logs  only  can  diffuse,  when  the  two 
girls  got  back.  Mr  Harlby  was  with 
them,  trying  to  find  his  tea  as  delight- 
ful as  if  either  Frances  Woodford  or 
Rose    had    poured    it    out,    and    given    it 
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to  him.  The  aunts  had  hoped  to  find 
him  an  emaciated  wreck  when  seen  in 
the  fierce  Hght  of  the  log-Hghted 
drawing-room.  They  had  the  womanly 
instinct  of  loving  to  lavish  attention 
under  protest,  and  serve  the  weakened 
strong. 

They  said  they  were  very  glad  to 
find  him  looking  so  well ;  but,  in  reality, 
they  were  a  trifle  disappointed  that  he 
could  walk  without  assistance,  and  sit  up 
without  the  support  of  cushions  to  take 
his  tea.  They  had  something  of  the 
same  feeling  that  a  mother  has  when 
her  first-born  runs  alone.  She  is  proud 
and  pleased  that  the  child  has  the  ^right 
use  of  its  legs.  At  the  same  time,  she 
feels  that  it  will  owe  less  to  her  in  the 
future,  and  her  pride  and  pleasure  are 
heavily    discounted    as    she    realises   that 
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she  will  be  of  less  importance  to  the 
child  than  she  has  been  in  the  past. 
Not  for  worlds  would  Mrs  Gray  and 
Aunt  Jane  have  seen  that  big  stalwart 
young  fellow  stretched  on  a  sick  -  bed 
in  impotent  helplessness  again.  But 
it  was  so  manifest  to  them  that  he 
required  no  more  coddling  and  nurs- 
ing, that  they  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  bit  hurt  at  their  talents  in 
the  coddling  and  nursing  line  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  as  it  were, 
— ^just  a  slight  touch  of  totteringness 
— they  did  not  even  ask  for  emaciation 
—  on  his  part  —  was  all  they  craved 
for,  and  this  he  denied  them,  and  was 
obviously  glad  that  he  was  no  longer 
obliged  to  put  them  to  the  trouble 
of  what  they  called  'and  tending  and 
be-muching '    him. 
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'  Come  near  the  fire,  Frances ;  you 
look  pinched  with  the  cold,'  Aunt  John 
cried,  as  she  got  up  and  passed  round 
her  niece  with  well-meant  offers  of  re- 
lieving that  young  lady  of  her  out-of- 
door  garments.  '  Have  you  had  a  pleas- 
ant drive  ?  Is  the  pony  all  Mr  Treville 
hopes  that  he  is  ?  We  had  a  little 
shower  about  four  o'clock,  but  it  was 
very  partial.  It  caught  us  on  the  coast 
road,  and  Mr  Harlby  tells  me  that 
not  a  drop  fell   here  at  Wingates.' 

*  We  have  had  no  rain  ;  I'm  not  even 
damp,  Aunt  John,  nor  am  I  pinched 
with  the  cold.  Mrs  Harlby  and  I  will 
both  be  glad  of  our  tea ;  won't  you — 
Oh !  she  has  gone  to  see  her  boy,  I 
suppose.' 

'  She  is  devoted,  devoted  to  that  child, 
I    hope   he   will    live   to   repay   her,    but 
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he  has  a  nasty  croupy  cough,'  Aunt 
Jane  said,  with  subdued  deHght  in  scent- 
ing out  a  possible  justification  for  more 
of  that  worship  of  the  male  which 
ancient  ladies,  as  well  as  young  ones, 
are  so  ready  to  offer. 

*  The  little  wretch  yells  himself  hoarse  ; 
I  don't  belive  he  is  croupy  a  bit,' 
Frances  said  impatiently.  She  disliked 
the  infant  Harlby.  She  had  an  idea 
that  he  was  an  injured  child,  and  an 
injured  child  is  an  awful  thing  to 
have  about  one's  daily  path.  '  Where 
do  you  think  we  have  been,  Mr 
Harlby?'  she  continued  quickly.  'We 
have  done  rather  a  cool  thing,  driven 
into  the  grounds  of  Gunwalloe  Place. 
What  a  grand  old  house  it  is.' 

He  was  carrying  a  cup  of  tea  to 
her    as     she    spoke ;     he    stopped     sud- 
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denly,  and  some  of  the  tea  was 
spilt. 

'Awkward  chap,  I  am.  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  you  were  going  there  ? 
I — I  think  I  should  have  got  over  and 
been  there  to  receive  you.' 

'  It  was  a  sudden  thought  on  Mrs 
Harlby's  part ;  she  suggested  going, 
and  I  agreed,  because  I  wanted  to 
see — ' 

She  paused ;  he  was  standing  close 
to  her,  holding  her  cup.  He  was  drawn 
up  straight  and  strong ;  only  his  head 
was  bent  in  a  curiously  contrite  way, 
that    made    her    heart    ache    to    witness. 

*  You  wanted  to  see — what  ?  '  he  ques- 
tioned, as  she  paused ;  and  just  then  Mrs 
Gray  and  Aunt  Jane  rose,  and  said  they 
'  thought  they  had  better  go  to  their 
rooms    and   think    about   dressine  —  time 
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had  slipped  away  so  fast ;  it  was  just 
quarter   to   seven/ 

'  I  wanted  to  see  the  Temptation ! ' 
she   said  slowly. 

'  For  your  sake,  I  would  surrender  it 
to-morrow — this    moment — ' 

'  No,  no ;  not  for  my  sake,'  she  in- 
terrupted. '  Mr  Harlby,  how  is  it  I 
dare  to  speak  to  you  in  this  way? 
But  I  do  dare  to  tell  you  that  what 
you  surrender  must  not  be  surrendered 
for   my    sake.' 

'  Will  you  have  some  of  this  tea-cake  ? 
They  know  how  to  make  tea-cakes  in 
Cornwall.  This  is  nearly  cold,  I  'm 
afraid.     Shall  I  ring  for  some  more  ? ' 

'  Please  do.  Mrs  Harlby  will  be  here 
in  a  minute.  But  why  do  you  wrong 
yourself  by  pretending  to  be  frivolous.'^ 
If    you    had    a    sister    who    knew     your 
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best  and  worst,  and  loved  you  through 
everything,  would  you — could  you  bring 
yourself  to  tell  her  the  story  of 
your  temptation  —  if  you  had  been 
tempted — and  had  fallen.' 

'If  I  had  a  sister  like  you — one 
who  felt  that,  beneath  my  careless  seem- 
ing, I  have  a  hunger  of  the  heart 
for  better  and  higher  things  than  I 
have  ever  touched  yet — I  could  analyse 
with  her  any  temptation  that  has  ever 
been  put  in  my  way.' 

'  Treat  me  as  if  I  were  your  sister.* 

'  It  can't  be  done,  Miss  Woodford. 
I  feel  about  as  unbrotherly  towards  you 
as  a  man  can  feel  towards  a  young 
attractive  woman.' 

The  compliment  roused  her  anger 
at  once,  it  seemed  such  a  puerile  bit 
of    weakness    when     dragged     into     the 
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midst  of  a  conversation  that  was  being 
held,  not  only  about  his  honour,  but 
about  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

'  Please  to  forget  that  I  am  a  woman, 
Mr  Harlby.  If  you  will  not  treat  me 
as  the  sister,  I  asked  you  to  consider 
me.  As  for  my  being  young  and 
attractive — I  will  forgive  you  for  the 
tribute  that  you  might  have  paid  to  a 
barmaid,  but  that  is  not  one  which  is 
generally  paid  by  gentlemen  to  women 
in  their  own  class  of  life.' 

'  I  will  treat  you  and  trust  you  as 
I  would  a  sister,'  he  was  beginning, 
when  Rose  came  in  closely  followed 
by  Mr  Treville,  and  the  opportunity 
was  gone. 

The  following  day  the  party  at  Win- 
gates    broke   up.      Mrs    Gray,    her   sister, 
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and  niece  went  home  to  Bath,  Mr 
Harlby  went  back  to  Gunwalloe  Place, 
taking  with  him  the  Httle  boy  whose 
Hfe  he  had  saved  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own,  and  Rose  returned  to  London,  until 
she  could  make  up  her  mind  where  she 
would  settle. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  the  common 
topic  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Mr 
Treville's  marriage  was  off,  and  rumour 
immediately  assigned  a  pretty  past  to 
the  young  lady  who  was  the  heroine 
of  the  broken  engagement. 

'At  first  this  dispersion,  of  what  Mrs 
Gaston  considered  the  adverse  forces, 
disconcerted  her  considerably.  Even  Mrs 
Pollard's  interfering  spirit  seemed  baffled 
for  a  time,  and  the  lady  from  New 
York  was  beginning  to  find  the  little 
fishing    village    in   which    she    had    taken 
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up  her  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  Harlby  case,  more  than  rather  dull. 

She  had  almost  determined  on  giving 
up  the  quest  and  going  back  to  London 
to  enjoy  herself,  and  interest  herself  in 
living  men,  instead  of  trying  to  weave 
a  romance  around  the  late  Mr  Harlby's 
memory,  when  her  ally  gave  her  weakened 
spirit  of  vendetta  a  fillip.  In  other 
words,  Mrs  Pollard  came  to  see  her, 
armed  with  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, and  pointed  out  the  following 
advertisement : — 

^  A  lady  of  twenty-seven,  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  music,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  would  like  to  hear  of  a 
situation  in  either  the  English  country 
or  abroad,  as  a  companion  to  a  young 
or      middle-aged      lady.        Salary     ;^ioo 
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a  year,  and  all  travelling  expenses. 
Address,  Miss  Frances  Woodford, 
Myrtle    Lodge,    Bath.' 

'She  puts  a  high  value  on  her 
services  and  accomplishments,  but  get 
her  if  you  can,'  Mrs  Pollard  advised. 
'  I  know  she  is  very  friendly  with  this 
man  Harlby  at  Gunwalloe  Place,  and 
through  her  you  may  find  out  something 
or  other  that  will  give  us  a  hold  upon 
him.' 

*Why  should  you  want  to  get  a 
hold  over  him?'  Mrs  Gaston  questioned, 
with  the  shadow  of  a  sneer. 

*  Merely  in  your  interests.  You  asked 
me  to  help  you,'  Mrs  Pollard  re- 
torted. 

'  Now,  you  are  inaccurate,'  said  the 
cooler  American.  'You  must  remember 
that  it   was  not   I    who  sought  your  aid, 
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but  you  who  volunteered  it  under  the 
signature  of  "Justitia."' 

'  I  volunteered  out  of  pure  good 
nature.  Yours  seemed  a  good  cause, 
and  I  had  no  interest  in  trying  to 
smooth  over  or  keep  dark  anything 
that  looked  suspicious  in  the  manner  in 
which  Mr  Harlby  came  into  his  property.' 

Mrs  Pollard  spoke  vehemently,  and 
diffused  quite  an  atmosphere  of  righte- 
ous wrath  around  her.  Her  life 
was  a  dull  one,  and  it  struck  her 
as  a  hard  thing  that,  when  she 
dabbled  in  other  people's  affairs  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  social  pepper- 
pot,  which  should  simmer  in  the  local 
mind  as  long  as  the  name  of 
Harlby  lasted  in  the  land,  her  own 
fineers  should  be  be  burned  ever  so 
slightly.    ■ 
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'  Harlby  of  Gunwalloe  Place  must 
have  been  a  rarely  remunerative 
patient  for  a  country  doctor  to 
practise  on,'  Mrs  Gaston  laughed. 
'  How  would  Dr  Pollard  feel  about 
it  if  he  knew  that  his  wife  was  doing 
her  best,  by  insinuation  and  implication, 
to  damage  Harlby  ?  ' 

'  I  should  never  have  spoken  about 
the  man — I  should  never  have  said  a 
word  that  was  detrimental  to  him — 
if  you  hadn't  loosed  my  tongue,  by 
assuming  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  him,  and  that  I  could 
help  you  to  prove  it/ 

Mrs  Pollard's  words  seemed  to 
steam  out  of  her  mouth.  It  amused 
handsome,  temperate  -  tongued  Mrs 
Gaston,  to  see  how  liberally  the 
well  -  born     Englishwoman     '  gave     her- 
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self  away,'  now  that  her  temper  was 
roused. 

'  Your  tongue  is  very  easily  loosed, 
I  guess,'  Mrs  Gaston  was  beginning, 
when  the  other  woman  cut  in  tumul- 
tuously, — 

*  I  know  that  I  am  too  fearless  and 
straightforward  in  my  words  and  deeds. 
Lying  and  finesse  are  abhorrent  to  me. 
I  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  to  screen  my  best 
friend — ' 

'  I  quite  believe  you,  Mrs  Pollard. 
I  don't  think  you  would  even  tell 
the  truth  to  screen  your  best  friend, 
if  leaving  your  best  friend  unscreened 
helped  to  boom  your  name  into 
notoriety.  You  see  1  am  willing  to 
give  you  more  credit  even  than  you 
claimed.  Now  about  this  advertise- 
ment.       Yes,     I     shall    answer    it ;     and 
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when  I  get  Miss  Woodford  here 
as  my  companion,  you  must  tempt 
Mr  Harlby  to  come  and  call  on 
hen' 

'  Why  should  I  do  this — for  you  ?  ' 
asked  Mrs  Pollard  angrily. 

*  Why  ?  Because  your  doing  it 
will  to  a  dead  certainty  stir  up 
strife.' 

*  If  I  do  it,  it  will  be  out  of  friend- 
ship for  you,'  Mrs  Pollard  panted. 
'  You  hardly  understand  my  ardent, 
uncalculating  temperament.  The  fact 
is,  strong  as  my  head  is,  my  heart 
governs  it.  My  intellect,  for  instance, 
tells  me  that  I  am  foolish  in  mixing 
myself   up    with    your    affairs — ' 

*  But  your  love  of  interfering,  and 
possibly  making  mischief,  is  stronger 
than    your    intellect,'    Mrs    Gaston    said 
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suavely.  '  Never  mind !  I  am  sure 
our  scheme  will  pan  out  well.  Do  you 
know  any  of  the  servants  at  Gunwalloe 
Place  ? ' 

'  My  cook  knows  a  kitchen  -  maid 
who  is  just  leaving  Mr  Harlby's 
service.  My  cook  is  really  a  very 
superior  girl,  and  absolutely  devoted 
to  me.  When  Dr  Pollard  is  out 
of  an  evening,  I  often  have  her  in 
to  read  to  her  and  try  and  improve 
her  mind.' 

*  And  in  return,  she  retails  some  of 
the  gossip  of  her  own  class  to  you,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

*  I  never  encourage  gossip ;  but  of 
course  I  cannot  prevent  her  speaking 
about  matters  that  interest  her,'  Mrs 
Pollard  said  loftily. 

'  Her    kitchen-maid    friend     must    stay 
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at  Gunwalloe  Place,  and  find  out  if 
among  Mr  Harlby's  travelling  gear 
there  is  a  Gladstone  with  *'  Herbert 
Harlby "  on  it.  I  will  give  ten 
pounds  to  anyone  who  brings  that 
Gladstone    to    me.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  THIN  EDGE  OF  THE  WEDGE. 

Mr  Harlby,  alone,   at   Gunwalloe  Place, 

had    plenty      of     time    to     think     about 

those      hostile      influences     which     had 

marred    the    fair     surface    of    his    friend 

Treville's    life. 

It   had   been    a   shock   to  the  younger 

man     to    learn     that    steadfast,     upright, 

unromantic        and        intensely       genuine 

John    Treville      had     been      left    in     the 

lurch    by    a    lady    who    had    everything 

to    gain     from      the      alliance.        Harlby 
64 
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understood     the     lady      in     question    too 
well    to     do    her    the     injustice    of  attri- 
buting   any     frivolous    intention    to    her. 
In    acting    as    she    had    done,    she    had 
not      been     swayed     by      vain     love      of 
shallow    notoriety     or    any    fellow    foible. 
She    had    taken    the    course    which     left 
John     Treville     alone    and    disappointed 
out  of  a  real  sense  of  right.      Mr  Harlby 
knew    the     motive     which    had    actuated 
her,    and     understood     it     well.      To     no 
one     else     could    the    full    force    of    that 
motive    come    home    as    it    did    to    him. 
Consequendy,     he     was    very    miserable, 
and    very    much    disposed    to    think    that 
John    Trevilie    would    be    fully    justified 
in  kicking   him,    Mr   Harlby,   beyond    the 
pale     of    that     society     in     which     it    is 
assumed    that    all    the    men    who    mix    in 
it  are  of  unimpeachable  honour. 
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The  winter  dragged  itself  slowly  along 
in  bursts  of  easterly  winds,  alternating 
with  sulky  days  of  soddenness  and 
muggy  gloom.  This  season  gave  place 
to  spring,  when  things  were  a  little 
cheerier.  Then  early  in  May  the 
slightly  chilly  freshness  of  spring  gave 
place  to  gorgeous  summer  weather,  in 
which  life  was  distinctly  worth 
living. 

With  the  warm  weather  Mrs  Gas- 
ton came  back  to  Cawsand.  Not  even 
the  prospect  of  seriously  discomfiting 
Mr  Harlby  of  Gunwalloe  Place  had 
been  sufficient  to  keep  the  warmth- 
loving  daughter  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
down  on  the  coast,  while  the  wintry 
winds  were  out  with  the  waves  at  play. 
She  went  back  to  London  directly 
she  felt  the    first   touch  of  frost,    disgust- 
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ing    Mrs    Pollard     very   much     by   doing 
so,    and     being     what    that    lady    termed 

'lukewarm  about  the  great  work  of / 

covering    one   or   two   people  whom  Mrs 
Pollard    did    not    like    with    confusion. 

When  Mrs  Gaston  went  back  to 
Cawsand,  she  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  lady,  whose  last  visit  to  Corn- 
wall had  been  paid  under  very  different 
auspices.  Frances  Woodford  had  been 
Mrs  Gaston's  companion  since  the 
previous  December,  and  the  astute, 
rather  heartless,  woman  of  the  world 
was  surprised  to  find  herself  taking 
real  womanly  Interest  In  the  self- 
contained,  proud,  intensely  self-respect- 
ing and  independent  young  English- 
woman. 

Once     or     twice      Mrs      Gaston      had 
skirmished     round     the    subject    of    the 
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Harlbys,  but  Miss  Woodford  had 
been  so  utterly  unsuspicious  of  her 
employers  knowledge  of,  and  interest 
in,  these  people  that  the  topic  had 
been  quickly  dropped.  Frances  had 
not  even  easily  remembered  that  the 
lady  who  had  answered  her  advertise- 
ment, and  engaged  her  on  her  own 
terms,  was  the  same  one  whom  she 
had  seen  at  Gunwalloe  Place  in  Mrs 
Pollard's  company,  and  afterwards 
occupying  a  precarious  position  in 
that      lady's        dog-cart.  Accordingly, 

there  were  no  back  thoughts  concern- 
ing Harlby  in  her  mind,  when  Mrs 
Gaston,  with  a  touching  air  of  unpre- 
meditation,  avowed  her  intention  of 
going  down  to  a  little  village  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  called  Cawsand,  to  spend 
the    hot    weather. 
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One  place  was  very  much  the  same 
as  another  to  Frances  in  these  days. 
She  still  felt  that  she  had  stepped 
down  from  that  pedestal  of  blameless, 
just,  honourable  and  open  living  and 
dealing  with  all  men,  in  the  matter  of 
a  reserve  of  knowledge  force,  which 
she  had,  and  was,  guarding  religiously. 
She  still  felt  that  she  had  acted  in  a 
mean  and  cruel  way  to  John  Treville, 
in  a  way  that  must  be  as  unexplicable 
to  everyone  else  who  had  heard  of 
it,  as  it  was  to  her  perplexed  and 
distressed  aunts.  And  she  still  nursed 
the  hope  that  some  day  the  narrow, 
stony  path  she  was  treading  would 
be  smoothed  and  made  wider  by  the 
latent  nobility,  which  she  was  con- 
vinced was,  in  a  certain  nature,  coming 
to    the    fore    with    the    manly    and  true, 
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though  ruinous,  confession  that  its 
owner  had  sinned,  and  was  ready  to 
admit  the  sin  and  expiate  it  in  sorrow. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  think  of 
Cawsand  being  within  very  easy  reach 
of  Wingates  and  Gunwalloe  Place. 
Railways  make  every  place  in  the 
country  easily  accessible  as  far  as  that 
goes,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  rather 
more  troublesome  to  get  to  Cawsand 
(unless  you  steamed  into  the  bay  in 
an  excursion  boat)  than  it  was  to  go 
from  the  extreme  point  of  the  fair 
western  to  London  straight.  So  as  one 
place  was  very  much  the  same  as 
another  to  her,  she  heard  without 
emotion  that  Mrs  Gaston  had  fixed  on 
a  little  remote  fishing  village  in  which 
to  spend  her  summer  days  of  restora- 
tion and  recuperation. 
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The  blithe  American,  who  had  al- 
most forgotten  Herbert  Harlby  of  New 
York,  was  very  nearly  letting  slip  her 
purpose  of  finding  out  all  that  was  to 
be  found  out  about  the  man  who  had 
stepped  into  Gunwalloe  Place  instead 
of  her  own  familiar  friend.  But  Mrs 
Pollard,  who  had  not  so  many  en- 
gagements and  diversions  to  occupy 
her  time  in  the  dull  little  country  town 
in  which  she  lived,  would  write  and 
keep  the  flame  of  groundless  vindic- 
tiveness  alight  every  now  and  again 
in  a  judiciously  poisonous  manner. 

It  was  at  Mrs  Pollards  instigation, 
indeed,  that  Mrs  Gaston  risked  a 
lingering  death  from  ennui  at  Cawsand 
again  by  writing — 

*  The     man     Harlby    has     his     house 
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full  of  guests,  among  them  your  late 
friend's  widow,  an  insolent,  insignificant 
little  person,  who  has  repelled  one  or 
two  friendly  advances  I  was  foolishly 
good-natured  enough  to  make  to  her. 
My  late  cook  is  living  at  Gunwalloe, 
as  what  they  call  a  tweeny-maid  in 
these  parts,  and  the  poor,  grateful  girl 
always  comes  to  see  me  when  she  gets 
a  holiday.  She  is  a  very  superior  kind 
of  girl,  and  does  not  care  to  be  too 
intimate  with  her  fellow-servants.  Con- 
sequently, she  talks  more  freely  to  me 
than  I  should  permit  another  servant 
to  do.  Reckless  extravagance  seems 
CO  be  the  order  of  the  day  there,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood  bows  the 
knee  to  that  upstart  Harlby  in  a  dis- 
gusting way.  I  am  very  cool  to  him, 
as    my    loyalty    to    you    demands.       He 
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has  been  called  to  sit  on  the  magis- 
terial bench,  and  is  proposed  as  the 
new  master  of  the  Wallaborough 
hounds,  the  finest  pack  in  the  county. 
Poor  old  "  Wingates "  is  there  very 
often,  so,  I  suppose,  the  poor  man 
does  not  suspect  what  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood knows,  and  that  is,  Harlby 
was  Miss  Frances  Woodford's  lover 
all  along,  but  now  he  seems  to  be 
inclining  to  the  widow.  So  probably 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  friend,  the  fair  Rose,  established 
after  all  as  mistress  of  the  place  her 
husband  once  hoped  to  possess.  Ellen 
Wilson,  my  late  cook,  has  just  been 
here.  She  tells  me  that  in  a  cupboard 
in  Mr  Harlby's  bedroom,  to  the  door 
of  which  there  happens  to  be  two  keys, 
she  has    seen    a   locked    Gladstone,    such 
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as      you      described,      with      the      words 
Herbert    Harlby    painted    on   it. 

*As  you  have  sought  my  aid  I  will 
give  it  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  there  is 
deception  of  some  sort  going  on  at 
Gunwalloe  Place,  and  mine  is  a  nature 
that  abhors  deception.  You  must  re- 
member that  I  did  not  tell  you  any- 
thing until  you  led  me  on  by  leading 
me  to  suppose  that  you  knew  more 
even  than  I  did. — Yours  always  truly, 
'Augusta  Pollard.' 

In  reply  to  this  Mr  Gaston  wrote, — 

*  Miss  Woodford  and  I  are  going  to 
try  the  Atlantic  breezes  on  the  coast 
at  Cawsand  again.  Everyone  is  out 
of  town,  and  I  am  dull.  Miss  Wood- 
ford   is   a  charming  girl,   and   I   am  sure 
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you  wrong  her  in  attributing  perfidy 
to  her  with  regard  to  Mr  Harlby  in 
the  matter  of  breaking  her  engagement 
with  Mr  Treville.  However,  I  know 
nothing,  for  she  is  not  a  gabbHng  girl ; 
she  neither  accuses  other  people  nor 
excuses  herself.  As  Ellen  Wilson  has 
evidently  investigated  that  Gladstone, 
which  is  kept  in  a  cupboard  that  is 
supposed  to  be  locked  in  Mr  Harlby's 
bedroom,  you  probably  know  about 
its  contents,  as  your  late  cook  has  ap- 
parently no  secrets  from  you.  It's 
dangerous  work  tampering  with  locked 
doors  and  bags.  The  law  gives  it  a 
harsh  name,   I  believe  .^ ' 

Fury  filled  Mrs  Pollard's  eyes  when 
she  read  this.  She  had  cleverly 
suggested     the      idea      of     Mrs     Gaston 
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being  the  instigator  as  well  as  the 
accomplice  of,  an  abominable,  social 
fraud.  But  Mrs  Gaston  had  thrown 
back  her  suggestions  upon  Mrs  Pollard 
without  implicating  herself  at  all. 

*  I  was  a  fool  to  tell  her  about 
Ellen  Wilson,'  the  doctor's  wife  thought, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  uneasy  con- 
viction smote  her  that  it  was  all  lip 
service  on  Ellen  Wilson's  part,  and 
that  the  latter  would  take  scandalous 
wares  to  any  other  market  if  she  could 
make  a  better  price   for  them. 

There  was  much  that  was  true  to 
savour  the  inaccurate  in  Mrs  Pollard's 
letter.  It  was  true  that  the  new  man 
at  Gunwalloe  Place  had  made  his  way 
into  the  good  opinion  of  all  classes  of 
his  neighbours  without  bribery,  fawning, 
or      unworthy     efforts      at      conciliation. 
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He  had  proved  himself  a  liberal  land- 
lord, a  just  employer  and  master,  a 
hospitable  neighbour  and  a  thorough 
sportsman.  The  old  master  of  the 
Wallaborough  retiring  opportunely  from 
stress  of  years,  Harlby  of  Gunwalloe 
was  nominated  to  the  honoured  post 
without  a  dissentient  word,  and  by 
his  tact,  temper,  quiet  courtesy  and 
generous  arrangements  he  had  raised 
the  tone  of  the  hunt  considerably. 

It  was  an  honour  that  had  been 
thrust  upon  him,  for,  oddly  enough, 
being  such  a  thorough  sportsman,  he 
had  been  strangely  unwilling  to  accept 
it.  But  the  popular  voice  in  havino- 
him  for  the  new  master  would  make 
itself  heard  and  attended  to.  His  re- 
luctance did  not  arise  from  any 
economical     reasons.       His      subscription 
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was  lavish,  and  before  he  was  the 
master,  as  well  as  after,  he  was  always 
glad  to  arrange  a  meet  at  or  near 
Gunwalloe  Place,  in  order  to  give  a 
champagne  breakfast  to  the  whole  hunt. 

It  was  the  same  when  he  was  pressed 
to  become  a  county  magistrate.  He 
openly  avowed  his  unwillingness  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  his  tempted,  fallen  and 
found-out  fellow-creatures.  But  again 
his  unwillingness  was  overruled,  and 
he  had  to  take  his  place  on  the 
magisterial  bench  and  help  his  brethren 
of  that  ilk  to  uphold  stern  right. 

There  was  not  a  man  or  a  woman 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  no 
matter  what  their  class,  who  had  not 
a  good  word  for  him.  He  always 
seemed  to  shrink  from  hearing  these 
good    words,    and    hastily   cut     short    all 
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expressions  of  approbation,  and  even 
of  gratitude,  that  were  offered  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  nothing 
Uriah  Heep-Hke  about  him.  Whatever 
good  he  did  he  felt  that  he  ought  to 
do  that,  and  a  thousand  times  more  if 
possible.  Perhaps  it  was  this  inability 
to  do  good  a  thousand  times  that  seemed 
to  cast  a  shade  over  him.  With  that 
physique,  that  place  and  income,  that 
tinge  of  grey  in  his  face  and  manner 
was  incomprehensible. 

He  had  not  given  the  initiative  in 
bringing  Rose  Harlby  down  to 
Gunwalloe  Place.  She  had  written 
to  him  telling  him  of  certain  moneys 
which  had  fallen  into  her  late 
husband's  estate  in  New  York,  and 
asking  for  his  advice  as  to  the  best 
means      of     investing     these     sums     for 
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her  boy.  She  had  also  told  him 
that  she  had  received  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  man  whom  she 
believed  worthy  to  stand  in  loco 
parentis  to  her  little  Gerald.  She 
could  pay  the  man,  whose  name  she 
would  not  mention,  no  higher  tribute 
than  this.  Mr  Harlby  smiled  as  he 
read  this  bit  of  maternal  enthusiasm. 
The  next  moment  his  face  fell,  and 
he  looked  as  he  felt,  inexpressibly 
sad  as  he  read, — 

'  Let  me  come  down  to  Gunwalloe 
Place  and  help  you  to  entertain  the 
big  house  -  party  which  you  tell  me 
you  are  going  to  have.  Then  I  can 
consult  you,  my  best  and  truest  friend, 
on  the  advisability  of  my  considering 
this  offer  for  the  boy's  sake.  If  I 
marry     the     man      I      speak     of,      little 
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Gerald  will,  in  all  probability,  inherit 
as  fine  an  estate  as  my  poor,  self- 
deluded  husband  once  thought  he  was 
heir  to.  But  you  shall  advise  me 
when  we  meet.  Understand,  I  do 
not  love  this  gentleman ;  I  only 
like  and  respect  him.  He  is  an 
afflicted  man,  and  if  I  can  make 
him  happier,  and  ensure  my  child's 
welfare  at  the  same  time,  ought 
I    not    to    do    it.^' 

So  it  happened  that,  for  about  a 
week  before  Mrs  Gaston  and  Frances 
Woodford  took  up  their  quarters  in 
the  pretty  little  cottage  at  Cawsand, 
Rose  Harlby  had  been  making  one  of 
a  large  party  who  were  staying  at 
Gunwalloe  Place,  getting  through  the 
tropically  -  hot  day's  yachting,  playing 
golf  and  tennis,  fly-fishing  for    trout   and 
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salmon,  deep  -  sea  fishing  for  pollack 
and  hook-and-line  whiting,  riding,  driv- 
ing, sketching  and  flirting  with  the 
delicious  unrestraint  that  only  prosper- 
ous and  irresponsible  youth  can  enjoy. 
There  were  a  few  matrons  among  them, 
just  to  give  a  tone  of  solidity  to  the 
breezily-hilarious  gathering.  These  were, 
for  the  most  part,  mothers  who  each 
hoped  that  she  was  chaperoning  the 
future  Mrs  Harlby  in  the  person  of 
her  own  daughter.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  he  had  no  preference 
for  any  one  of  them,  and  an  opinion 
was  gaining  ground  that  he  was  going 
to  surrender  to  the  young  widow  who 
was  his  namesake. 

She  did  not  deceive  herself  in  any 
way  about  the  matter,  though,  but  re- 
peated   frequently    to    herself    what    she 
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had  once  said  to  Frances  Wood- 
ford,— , 

'  He  is  not  a  bit  in  love  with  me, 
— not  a  bit ! ' 

And  she  was  right. 

He  thought  about  her  continually. 
He  was  constantly  endeavouring  to  do 
things  that  would  please  her,  or  be  of 
service  to  her.  It  touched  him  inex- 
pressibly when  she  would  speak  to  him 
of  her  own  and  her  child's  future, 
and  let  him  perceive  that  there  still 
lurked  in  her  heart  a  regret  that  her 
son  was  not  to  grow  up  the  heir  to 
a  big  landed  property  that  had  a  name 
which  redounded  to  its  owner's  honour. 
If  only  he  could  have  done  something 
for  the  child,  which  would  have  grati- 
fied and  satisfied  its  proud  young 
mother,     how     gladly     he     would      have 
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done  it.  But  it  was  not  money  or  in- 
fluence, or  interest  or  protection,  which 
Rose  wanted.  She  wanted— though  she 
would  hardly  admit  it  to  herself — 
Gunwalloe    Place   for   her   boy. 

This  Mr  Harlby  was  not  prepared 
to   give   up. 

The  guests  were  nearly  all  county 
friends  and  neighbours,  who  were  all 
glad  enough  to  go  to  the  lavish 
bachelor's  house,  and  float  about  the 
blue  waters,  which  were  so  soothingly 
smooth  just  now  between  Plymouth 
harbour  and  Torquay  or  Falmouth,  in 
the  beautiful  yacht  which  was  moored 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  Gun- 
walloe. The  mistresses  of  other  houses 
were  glad  to  be  relieved  from  all  cares 
concernino^  their  own  establishments,  and 
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found  that  life  ran  on  most  seductively- 
easy  springs  in  a  bachelor's  house,  where 
the  cost  never  seemed  to  be  counted. 

There  was,  however,  one  London 
man  among  those  who  were  being  so 
hospitably  entertained — a  man  who  knew 
all  the  pretty  fashionable  women,  and 
a  great  number  besides  who  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  fashionable,  and  yet 
who  were  well  -  known  in  most  of  the 
best  public  haunts  of  men.  This  man 
landed  with  many  of  the  others  at 
Cawsand  one  day,  and  as  they  were 
walking  across  the  beach  to  the  wag- 
gonettes which  were  waiting  to  take 
them  to  a  picnic  at  Rame  Head,  they 
met  Mrs  Gaston  and  her  companion. 

*  By  Jove !  I  was  introduced  to  that 
woman  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Savoy 
the    other    day,'    he     explained     to     his 
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companion,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  the  recipient  of  some  of  the 
balmiest  smiles  Mrs  Gaston  had  at 
command. 

She  had  seen  the  White  Heather 
come  into  the  bay,  from  her  cottage 
window,  had  learnt  that  it  was  Mr 
Harlby's  yacht,  and  had  promptly  gone 
to  the  beach  to  reconoitre. 

Already  she  felt  amply  rewarded 
for  her  trouble.  In  a  few  moments 
her  casual  London  acquaintance  had 
introduced  her  to  his  host  with  the 
words, — 

'  Let  me  introduce  the  owner  of 
the  yacht  you  so  much  admire,  my 
host,   Mr   Harlby,   Mrs   Gaston. 

By  accident  she  had  achieved  the 
end  she  had  in  view  in  coming  to 
Cawsand.       The      man      v^hom     of     all 
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others  in  England  she  desired  to  get 
hold  of  was  now  made  known  to 
her  in  a  manner  that  appeared  per- 
fectly natural  and  artless.  It  was 
gratifying,  too,  to  feel  that  she  did 
not  owe  the  introduction  to  Mrs 
Pollard.  It  was  also  gratifying  to 
see  that  Rose  Harlby  was  not  one 
of   the    picnic    party. 


CHAPTER     V. 

'T.AKE    me!      save    me!' 

Perhaps  Mrs  Gaston  would  have 
had  less  cause  to  rejoice  in  having 
achieved  an  introduction  to  Harlby 
of  Gunwalloe  Place,  if  Frances  Wood- 
ford had  not  been  with  her.  But 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her  (Frances)  he 
came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
the  woman  she  was  with  was  worth 
cultivating,  and  that  he  owed  it  to 
his    former   friendship   with   Miss    Wood- 
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ford     to     pay     every     attention    to     her 
friend  that  was  in  his  power. 

A  strong  throb  of  pleasure  made 
his  face  kindle  hotly,  and  his  heart 
pulsate  wildly,  when  he  found  him- 
self so  unexpectedly  face  to  face  with 
Fances  again,  and  her  eyes  reflected 
his  pleasure  clearly  and  flatteringly  for 
a  few  brief — ah !  too  brief  moments. 
There  was  such  interest  in  each  other 
in  the  demeanour  of  these  two  people, 
that  two  or  three  mothers  and 
daughters  who  had  been  waxing 
hopeful,  gave  up  the  game  at  once, 
and  began  to  think  the  picnic  to 
Rame  Head  a  mistake. 

There  were  two  or  three  wag- 
gonettes and  one  dog-cart  drawn  by 
a  little  cob,  waiting  to  convey  the 
party    and   the    provisions   to    the   picnic 
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ground,  and  as  soon  as  Mrs  Gaston 
had  accepted  his  invitation  to  join 
them,  which  she  did  without  any 
coy  hesitation,  Harlby  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  should  take 
charge  of  Frances.  He  appropriated 
her,  and  she  Hked  being  appropriated 
by  him.  He  saw  that  she  Hked  it 
at  once.  A  man,  unless  he  is  a  fool, 
never  makes  a  mistake  on  this  point. 
At  the  same  time,  he  saw  that  she 
was  not  actuated  by  any  spirit  of 
desire  either  to  cut  out  the  other 
girls  of  the  party,  or  to  sentimentalise 
with  him.  She  liked  to  be  with  him. 
She  liked  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
power  over  him,  which  his  manner 
evidenced.  But,  what  on  earth  would 
he  have  to  hear  from  her  when  he 
had     compassed    his    end    and     got    her 
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to  himself  for  a  thirty  minutes'  drive? 
This  question  would  ask  Itself  of 
him  as  he  was  helping  her  into  the 
little  dog-cart  drawn  by  an  emaciated 
cob,  and  his  Inability  to  answer  it 
Imparted  a  good  deal  of  nervous 
excitement  to  his  manner,  which 
led  observant  bystanders  into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  he  was  looking 
quite  like  a  lover  at  Miss  Woodford. 

The  girls  who  had  given  up  the 
game,  as  regarded  Harlby,  went  off 
gaily  enough  in  the  waggonettes,  for 
there  were  many  other  men  of  the 
party  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
him  whom  they  had   never  gained. 

Harlby  and  his  companion  were  the 
last  to  start,  and  as  the  pony  lapsed 
Into  a  low-hearted  walk  directly  the 
whip    ceased    to   ply   on    Its   back,    there 
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progress      would     have     been     slow      in 
any  case. 

Other  hindrances,  however,  arose  to 
impede  and  delay  them.  They  drove 
by  the  military  road,  on  which  were 
innumerable  gates,  each  of  which  had 
to  be  opened  and  carefully  closed. 
These  obstructions  had  not  hindered 
the  waggonettes,  for  one  of  the  men 
passengers  had  always  been  ready  to 
jump  down,  open  and  shut  the  gates, 
without  delaying  the  horses  for  a 
moment.  But,  in  the  case  of  these 
two  in  the  dog-cart,  it  was  different. 
Harlby  could  not  jump  out  and  in 
without  checking  the  pony,  and  the 
pony,  once  checked,  was  a  difficult 
body  to  set  in  motion  again.  At  each 
gateway  it  allowed  him  to  nearly 
drag    its    head    off    before    it    permitted 
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itself  to  be  led  through,  and  when  he 
eot  in  and  resumed  the  reins,  its 
hesitation  about  making  another  start 
was  a  truly  trying  thing.  Consequently, 
though  they  were  double  the  time 
the  others  had  been  on  the  road, 
they  had  not  any  opportunity  of 
holding  a  connected  conversation. 

Once,  when  there  was  no  gate  within 
sight,  and  the  pony  had  been  induced 
to  amble  and  dispense  with  the  whip 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  startled  her  by 
saying,— 

'  This  is  the  first  happy  hour  I 
have  known  since  we  parted  at 
Wingates.' 

'  Yet  you  were  not  very  happy 
there,  I  thought.  From  what  I  have 
heard  since  I  came  down  here  a 
week    ago,    I    should    have    fancied    that 
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you     were      better      satisfied     with      the 
present  than  the  past.' 

'  What  have  you  heard,  and  from 
whom  have  you  heard  it  ? ' 

*  That  you  are  a  successful  man  in 
every  way — pubHcly  and  privately  your 
career  leaves  you  nothing  to  desire.' 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  say  that,' 
he  muttered. 

*  Popular  landlord  ;  popular  Master  of 
the  Hounds  ;  honoured  magistrate  ; 
solicited  by  one  division  of  your 
county  to  represent  it  in  Parliament  ; 
a  social  success  in  every  way  ;  sought 
by  fair  women  and  brave  men ;  the 
honoured  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Cornwall, — what  more 
can  the  heart  of  even  such  an  am- 
bitious man  as   yourself  desire  ? ' 

*  Peace  !  ' 
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She  had  ran  through  the  Hst  of  his 
successful  achievements  and  honours  in 
a  tone  of  superficial  gaiety,  that  did 
not  deceive  him  for  a  moment.  But 
when  he  spoke  that  one  word,  '  Peace,' 
in  reply  to  her  question,  '  What  more 
can  the  heart  of  even  such  an  ambitious 
man  as  yourself  desire  ? '  she  turned  her 
face  towards  him,  and  it  was  full  of 
the  light  of  clear  understanding  and 
great  pity. 

'  That  you  will  have  in  time.  Pray 
God,  Mr  Harlby,  that  you  will  have 
in  time.' 

*  Don't  call  me  Mr  Harlby.' 

'  I  never  think  of  you  by  that 
name.' 

*  By  what  name  do  you  think  of  me, 
then  ?  ' 

She  was  silent. 
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'Will  you  call  me  Herbert?' 

'  I   can't  think  of  being  so  familiar.' 

'  Do ;  it  is  what  my  mother  always 
called  me.  Other  people  used  to  call 
me  Bertie,  but  my  mother  thought 
that  too  babyish  for  a  boy  or  a  man, 
so  she  never  called  me  anything  but 
Herbert.' 

'  Is  your  mother  alive  1 ' 

'  No  ;  if  she  were,  I  shouldn't — '  he 
checked  himself,   and  she  asked, — 

'  What  should  you  not  be  if  she  were 
alive  ?  ' 

*  Many  things  that  I  am  now,  I'm 
sorry  to   say.' 

'  You  were  going  to  say  that  you 
would  not  be  here  if  your  mother 
were  alive !  How  I  wish  she  were 
alive.' 

'  Then     you    wish    that      I     were    not 
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here  with  you  ? '  he  asked,  mortified  at 
once  by  her  seeming  readiness  to  resign 
his  companionship,  and  after  the  manner 
of  a  man  in  love,  losing  sight  of  the 
greater  issue  in  question  in  view  of 
the  smaller  one,  concerning  the  extent 
of  her  regard  for  him. 

*  That  is  such  a  very  unnatural 
point  to  raise.'  Then,  stealing  a  look 
at  his  harassed,  handsome,  manly  face, 
she  added  hastily,  —  *  Of  course,  I 
am  glad  to  be  with  you  again,  even 
if  it  is  for  the  last  time  in  our 
lives.  You  know  that,  you  know 
how  warmly,  how  intensely  I  am 
interested  in  you  ?  You  have  known 
it  ever  since  the  second  time  we 
saw  one  another.' 

'  My  warm  interest  in  you  starts 
from     a    period     prior    to    that.       From 
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the  first  ten  minutes  I  saw  you.  I 
knew  you  would  be  the  strongest  in- 
fluence  of  my  life.' 

*  Which   I   am  not.' 

'  You  might  be,  if  you  liked.  Let 
your  interest  deepen  into  love  for 
me ;  it  would,  if  you  did  not  hold  it 
so  sternly  in  check.  Come  to  me 
altogether,  Frances ;  mould  me  to  your 
will.' 

He  spoke  passionately,  and  forgot 
the  pony  which  stood  still,  and 
browsed  at  a  gateway,  a  circumstance 
which  neither  of  them  observed  for 
awhile.  She  was  thrilled  through 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  her  being  by 
his  ardent  avowal  of  the  love  which 
she  had  known  all  along  he  had  felt 
for  her.  But  she  dared  not  take  it ! 
she     dared    not   take    it    and    forfeit    the 
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right  to  prick  him  like  his  conscience. 
Still,  though  she  did  not  dare  to 
profit  by  it,  ^  how  dearly  sweet  his 
avowal  was  to  her. 

She  felt  hopelessly  tongue-tied,  and 
could  only  shake  her  head  dolorously 
in  a  negative  way,  that  roused  both  his 
love  and  his  anger.  For  more  than 
a  year,  ever  since  that  second  day 
of  seeing  him  at  the  Bath  station, 
this  man  had  rarely  been  absent  from 
her  thoughts  for  more  than  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

She  had  struggled  against  this  ab- 
sorption of  her  mind,  memory  and 
faculties  generally,  as  a  mesmerised  or 
hypnotised  person  might  have  done 
against  the  occult  power  of  the  one 
who  exercised  it,  and  the  struggle 
had    been     as    ineffectual    as    that    which 
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the  hypnotised  or  mesmerised  might 
have  made.  She  could  not  shake 
off  the  recollection  of  him.  Every 
expression  of  the  face  that  was  to 
her  bitter  regret  so  inexpressively 
dear,  flitted  with  agonising  vividness 
before  her  eyes  perpetually.  She 
knew  every  tone  of  his  voice,  every 
modulation  of  his  laugh,  and  these 
rang  in  her  ears  constantly  during 
her  waking  hours,  drowning  every 
other  sound,  or  making  them  appear 
harsh  and  unmelodious.  In  fact,  now 
that  he  had  loosed  her  self-restraint, 
by  the  declaration  of  his  own  love, 
she  let  herself  know  the  truth,  namely, 
that  she  had  loved  him — that  he  had 
been  the  one  man  in  the  world  to 
her — ever  since  that  memorable  day 
when    John    Treville    had    come    up    to 
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Bath    to    make    the    acquaintance    of   his 
future  wife's  family. 

She  loved  him  dearly,  dearly ;  but 
she  would  rather  have  died  her- 
self, or  seen  him  die,  than  have 
married  him,  as  his  devouring  grey 
eyes  were  praying  her  to  do,  and 
share  his  glory  at  Gunwalloe  Place. 
All  her  cool  pride  had  vanished,  and 
she  sat  there,  unconscious  even  that 
the  pony  had  stopped,  looking  the 
love  she  felt,  but  still  shaking  her 
head     in    doleful    but    decided    negative. 

*  Do  speak,  Frances !  Tell  me  that 
you're  not  going  to  cast  me  down, 
for   down    I    must   go   without   you.' 

'  You    know    I    caitL' 

'  Oh,  don't  say  that,  my  love,  my 
own  love,  for  you  are  that.  I  knew 
my    own    heart    and    yours    months    ago, 
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at  Wingates ;  but  then  I  was  silenced 
by  the  knowledge  that  you  had  pro- 
mised yourself  to  Treville.  When  I 
heard  you  were  free  I  swore  I  would 
be  worthy  of  you,  I  swore  I  would 
live  in  such  a  way  that  you  could 
join    your   lot    with    mine — ' 

*  Don't  say  such  words.  Don't  think 
them,'  she  cried  passionately.  ^  Oh, 
if  you  only  understood  —  if  I  could 
only  make  you  feel  !  Do  let  us  go 
on.  Never  say  anything  of  that  sort 
to  me  aofain.  Don't  be  cruel.  Don't 
keep  me  here  fighting   against — ' 

*  Against  whom  ? ' 

'  Myself,  God  help  me,'  she  mur- 
mured, and  he  being  only  a  man 
caught  her  hand  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  till  they  seemed  to  burn  through 
her  glove. 
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'  My  darling,  give  up  the  fight. 
Take  me !  Love  me !  You  can't  recall 
your  words  or  your  love !  You  are 
mine,   Frances/ 

*  I  would  rather  die  or  see  you 
dead  than  marry  you/  she  said, 
choking  back  her  tears  of  miserable 
pity  for  herself.  ^  Let  us  go  on.  The 
others  will  be  wondering  where  we 
are ;  and  what  has  passed  between  us 
is  too  grave  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
and  joked  about.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
standing  over  the  grave  of  all  I  held 
dearest.  Let  us  go  on,  this  is 
over.' 

*  It  is  not — it  shall  not  be  over,'  he 
said  desperately.  'You  have  shown 
me  your  heart ;  and  it  is  so  full  of 
love  that  you'll  never  have  the  power 
of   giving    a    bit    of   it   to   another  man ! 
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'Where  wilt  thou  find  the  unworthier  heart 
than  mine, 
That  it  may  be  more  grateful  or  more 
lowly  ? 
To  whom  else  pardoning  much,  become 
divine 
By  pardoning  wholly  ? ' 

She  smiled  drearily  into  his  eyes  as 
he  looked  back  at  her  while  opening 
the  gate. 

'  Don't  quote  poetry  to  me,'  she 
pleaded.  '  Owen  Meredith's  verses  are 
very  sweet  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
ears  of  young  happy  lovers.  But 
between  you  and  me  there  can 
never  be  anything  but  the  saddest, 
sternest  prose.' 

'  But  —  you  love  me  ?  '  he  pleaded 
hard. 

*  Better  than  my  life,  but  not — 
Oh,  do  drive  on  faster,  see  some  of 
them  are  coming  to  meet  us !  ' 
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*  You  shall  tell  me.  You  love  me 
better  than  your  life,'  you  say,  'but 
not — what  is  the  thing  you  love 
better  than   me?' 

*  Your  honour !  That  is  my  last 
word  on  the  subject.  Never  try  to 
resuscitate  it.     It  is  dead.' 

He  was  obliged  to  obey  her,  for 
the  group  of  young  people  who  had 
got  tired  of  waiting  at  Rame  Head 
in  a  foodless  condition  was  upon  them 
by  this  time.  It  was  a  laughing, 
noisy  group,  for  there  were  several 
more  or  less  eligible  men  in  it,  and 
the  girls  were  all  of  the  order  to 
whom  'a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.' 
Consequently  they  bore  no  malice  in 
spite  of  their  hunger  against  either 
Harlby  or  Miss  Woodford  for  having 
lingered  so  long  on  the  road. 
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*  We  dared  not  trust  ourselves  within 
reach  of  the  luncheon  baskets  any 
longer,  Mr  Harlby,'  the  girl  who  had 
constituted  herself  the  spokeswoman 
of  the  recovery-party  began.  '  The 
American  lady  suggested  that  we 
should  open  them  and  refresh  our- 
selves before  the  melancholy  news 
was  brought  to  us  of  your  having 
either  fallen  over  the  cliffs  and  been 
dashed  to  pieces  or  eloped.  She  de- 
clares that  the  Harlbys  are  given  to 
disappearing  and  leaving  no  trace 
behind.  She  says  she  knew  a  gentle- 
man of  your  name  in  New  York 
who  came  to  England  and  died 
mysteriously — ' 

The  girl  was  rattling  on  in  good 
faith,  and  the  others,  keeping  up  with 
the    slow-stepping    pony,    were    listening 
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to  her,  when  she  caught  sight  of  Mr 
Harlby's  anguished  face,  and  glancing 
from  him  to  Miss  Woodford  the 
speaker  saw  a  kindred  expression  of 
white  woe  there.  She  paused  abruptly, 
and  her  look  of  absolute  astonishment 
made  the  others  look  at  the  pair  in 
the  doof-cart  also.  It  was  the  first 
hint  either  Harlby  of  Gunwalloe  Place 
or  Frances  had  that  anyone,  save  the 
widow  herself,  was  interested  in  the 
fate  of  Harlby  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TEMPTER     AND     TEMPTED. 

All  thoughts  of  marriage  had  been 
ruthlessly  routed  from  his  mind  by 
the  (unintentionally)  shocking  announce- 
ment which  his  young  girl  guest  had 
made.  The  showy  woman,  whom  he 
had  been  mislead  by  his  impulses  to 
invite  to  his  picnic,  was  the  very 
person  in  all  the  world  whom  he 
ought  to  have  avoided  if  the  ghost  of 
that   unlucky    fellow-traveller   of  his   was 
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It  was  a  supreme  moment,  and  he 
rose  to  fill  it  well.  Physical  courage 
he  possessed  to  a  degree  that  no  one 
could  doubt  who  had  ever  seen  him 
ride  to  hounds,  or  knew  of  the  cheap 
way  he  held  his  own  life  when  a 
child  was  to  be  saved.  But  in  this 
instance  moral  courage  was  needed  as 
well,  and  its  claims  were  not  disre- 
garded. 

The  spirit  of  defiance,  as  well  as 
the  instinct  of  self  -  preservation,  was 
instantly  aroused  in  him.  At  the 
request  of  Frances  Woodford,  backed 
by  the  promise  of  her  love,  he  would 
have  laid  down  his  arms  and  capitu- 
lated to  circumstances  without  a  regret- 
ful word  or  thought.  But  he  would  not 
be  hounded  into  a  corner.  He  would 
not    yield    an    inch    to    any    undue    un- 
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authorised  pressure  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  In  fact, 
he  would  strike  a  bargain  with  love,  if 
love  would  condescend  to  bargain. 
But  he  would  not  enter  into  the  most 
elementary  negotiations  with  coercion. 

There  had  been  no  perceptible 
touch  of  malice  or  vindictiveness  in 
Mrs  Gaston's  manner  of  alluding  to 
the  other  Harlby  and  her  knowledge 
of  him.  It  had  been  lightly  made,  and 
it  had  fallen  lightly  on  readily  forget- 
ful ears.  Only  Harlby,  of  Gunwalloe 
Place,  himself,  and  the  girl  he  had 
just  entreated  to  marry  him,  remem- 
bered the  fair  American's  words,  and 
understood  the  full  force  of  them. 

In  superintending  the  unpacking  of 
the  hampers,  and  in  the  carefully 
careless      disposition      of      his      guests, 
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Mr  Harlby  found  an  excusably  absorb- 
ing employment  for  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  rejoining  his  party  at 
Rame  Head.  Then,  when  everyone 
was  settled,  and  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  him  to  avoid  Mrs  Gaston 
as  not,  he  started  on  the  course  he 
intended  pursuing  by  seating  himself 
next  to  her  and  saying  cheerfully, — 

'  I  understand  from  Miss  Hunter 
that  you  were  saying  just  now  you 
used  to  know  that  poor  fellow,  my 
namesake,   in   New  York?' 

'  I  knew  him  intimately,'  Mrs  Gaston 
said,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last 
word  that  impressed  Harlby  and 
Frances  in  a  very  different  way  to 
that  in  which  it  struck  the  rest  of 
her  hearers.  The  latter  thought  it 
was    a    fast    flashy   woman's   assumption 
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of  dubious  interest  in  and  authority 
over  a  man  under  discussion.  Mr 
Harlby  heard  a  threat  of  investigation 
in   It. 

*  Knowing  him  intimately,  you,  of 
course,  knew  his  wife  ? '  he  asked 
dehberately. 

'  I  knew  no  more  of  her  than  the 
rest  of  his  friends  did.  His  set  was 
quite  a  different  one  to   his  wife's.' 

'  I  should  imagine  so !  I  have  the 
honour  of  knowing  Mrs  Harlby,'  he 
said  quietly,  though  his  blood  was  boil- 
ing at  the  indignity  offered  to  Rose  by 
this  unworthy   thrust. 

'  The  brightest  set  in  New  York 
was  always  glad  to  welcome  Herbert 
Harlby.  He  parted  with  his  money 
like  a  prince,  and  had  the  habits  of 
one.     She    was    a    little    stay  -  at  -  home 
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who    didn't    know    even    how    to    shine 
in  his  reflected  glory.' 

*  She  needs  no  reflected  glory ;  she 
shines  brightly  enough  without  it.  She 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  women  I  ever 
saw,'   Frances  put  in,  distinctly. 

A  stare  was  the  only  reply,  which 
Mrs  Gaston  vouchsafed  to  this.  Nature 
had  been  kind  in  fitting  her  out  with 
the  cold  blue  eyes,  and  the  shadowless, 
unimpassioned,  bright-coloured  fair  face 
that  is  specially  adapted  for  staring. 
She  repaid  nature  well,  and  stared 
unflinchingly  at  every  one  who  arrested 
her  attention  for  a  moment  to  whom 
she  desired  to  be  rude.  She  desired 
to  be  rude  to  every  one  v/ho  did  not 
fall  in  with,  or  further  her  current 
plans  and  ambitions.  Accordingly,  she 
stared  a  good  deal. 
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*  His  wife  was  no  companion  to 
Herbert  Harlby,'  Mrs  Gaston  said  to 
her  host,  when  she  had  stared  as  long 
as  she  thought  desirable  at  the  cool, 
composed  young  lady,  who  had  dared 
to  express  a  contrary  opinion  to  that 
uttered  by  her  employer.  '  His  wife 
was  no  companion  to  Herbert  Harlby, 
and  had  no  influence  whatever  over 
him.  She  neither  understood  him  nor 
his  interests.  Consequently,  he  very 
naturally  didn't  talk  to  her  about  them. 
She  knew  nothing  of  his  hopes,  his 
prospect,  I  mean — of  getting  the  Gun- 
walloe  property  till  after  he  left  New 
York,  but  he  told  me  all  about  them.' 

*  Indeed  ! '  Harlby  said  stiffly.  '  The 
post  of  own  familiar  friend  to  a  man 
who  reposes  no  confidence  in  his 
wife  has  its   delights,  doubtless,    in  order 
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to  compensate  for  its  disadvan- 
tages.' 

'  I  hear  from  Mrs  Pollard  that  you 
have  his  greyhound  Cavae  at  Gun- 
walloe  Place.  Now,  I  must  tell  you 
I  have  a  better  right  to  it  than  you 
have.' 

She  laughed  as  she  said  this,  and 
it  was  not  a  laugh  that  was  good  to 
hear. 

'  I  took  care  of  the  dog  when  its 
master  died.  It  seemed  then  that  there 
was  no  one  with  a  better  claim  to 
him  ;  since  then,  Mrs  Harlby  her- 
self has    empowered    me   to   keep  him.' 

'The  greyhound  was  not  hers  to 
give.  Cavae  was  my  present  to  Mr 
Harlby,  and  it  was  agreed  between  us, 
that  if  ever  he  parted  with  the  dog, 
it    should    come    back    to   me.     So   you 
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see  It   will   be   my   gift    to   you    if   I    let 
you   keep  him.' 

She  could  not  resist  flirting  at  him, 
for  though  she  was  bent  on  his  down- 
fall, he  was  the  most  distinguished 
man  present.  He  paused  for  a  few 
moments  before  answering,  and  his 
eyes  sought  Frances.  What  he  read 
in  them  prompted  him  to  say  coldly, — 

'  I  will  not  tax  your  spirit  of  gener- 
osity so  severely.  The  greyhound  shall 
be  sent   back   to  you  to-morrow.' 

*  Supposing  that  I  tell  you  it  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  make  you  a  present 
of  the  dog?'  she  questioned  coquet- 
tishly. 

'  I  will  not  tax  your  good  nature  so 
far.  Probably  you  have  more  pleasant 
memories  attached  to  the  dog  than 
I  have.' 
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*  Probably  I  have,  Mr  Harlby,'  she 
said  so  significantly,  that  there  was  a 
general  lull  in  the  conversation,  while 
they  looked  at  and  listened  to  her ;  but 
she  was  delicately  peeling  a  peach  for 
the  man  whom  she  suspected  of  '  some- 
thing,' and  was  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  attention  she  had  aroused.  What 
that  '  something '  was  had  not  taken 
form  or  substance  in  her  thoughts  yet ; 
but  she  had  an  intuition  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  have  it  exposed. 

Some  of  the  party  strolled  back 
through  the  Penlee  Woods  to  Caw- 
sand,  where  they  were  hospitably  en- 
treated to  have  afternoon  -  tea  by  Mrs 
Gaston,  but  Frances  was  not  one  of 
the  pedestrians.  She  went  back  in 
the  first  waggonette  that  started,  and 
had   the   pleasure    of    listening   to   divers 
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speculations  made  by  a  number  of  lively 
unreasoning  young  people,  as  to  whether 
Mr  Harlby  would  marry  his  namesake's 
pretty  young  widow,  or  throw  her  over 
for  this  fast  free  -  lance,  who  had  been 
his  namesake's  friend  ?  Frances,  though 
frequently  appealed  to,  made  only  one 
remark  on  the  subject  —  and  that  was, 
that  she  '  believed  a  barrier  existed  to 
the  latter  course,  in  the  person  of  a  Mr 
Gaston.' 

'That's  a  trifling  detail,'  someone  said, 
with  a  burst  of  the  merriment  that  is 
apt  to  be  evoked  by  a  very  serious 
subject,  when  the  merrymakers  have 
never  smarted  through  it.  '  Divorce  is 
easy  enough  in  America.  I  think  he 
admires  her  already  ;  I  saw  him  looking 
at  her  continually  at  luncheon.  I  think 
she's     likely     to     conquer     him,     li     she 
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doesn't  disgust  him  by  boasting  of  her 
influence  over  the  other  man  who's 
dead.  She  is  the  sort  of  self-assertive, 
fast,  flashy  woman  who  cuts  the  ground 
from   under   the   feet   of  girls.' 

That  same  evening  Mrs  Gaston  had 
a  visitor,  whose  humbly,  respectable  ap- 
pearance perplexed  the  landlady  greatly. 
She  asked  to  see  Mrs  Gaston  alone, 
and  when  she  was  shown  into  that 
lady's  room,  she  waited  to  hear  the 
landlady  pass  down  the  stairs  before 
she   said   discreetly, — 

*  My  name  is  Wilson,  ma'am ;  Ellen 
Wilson,  as  used  to  be  cook  at  Mrs 
Pollard's.' 

'And  what  is  your  business  with 
me  ? '  Mrs  Gaston  asked  sharply  of  the 
fat  -  faced     young     woman,    whose    lack- 
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lustre  eyes,  nose  that  resembled  a  little 
lump  of  pink  putty,  and  feeble,  foolish, 
gaping  mouth,  betokened  her  fool  rather 
than    rogue. 

The  young  woman  shifted  her  badly- 
kept  balance  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
and  rubbed  her  black  -  cotton  gloved 
hands  uneasily  together.  She  felt  dimly 
that  she  was  being  treated  unfairly,  as 
Mrs  Pollard  had  led  her  to  suppose 
that  she,  and  such  information  as  she 
could  give,  would  be  received  with  open 
arms,  and  liberally  rewarded. 

'  What  is  your  business  with  me  ? ' 
Mrs    Gaston    repeated,    inquisitorially. 

'  It's  about  the  bag,  ma'am,  that  Mrs 
Pollard  said  as  I  was  having  a  holi- 
day in  Plymouth,  I  had  better  come 
across  and  see  you,  and  I  missed  the 
'bus   at  Cremyl,  and  'ave  walked   all    the 
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way  in  the  boiling  heat  till  I'm  that  dry 
and  dusty  that — ' 

'  You  shall  have  some  tea  directly. 
What  about  a  bag  ? ' 

'  The  one  Mrs  Pollard  says  you're 
inquirin'  for,  and  would  like  to  see. 
I  can  pick  it  up  any  day,  for  I  do 
all  the  bedrooms  in  the  corridor  where 
Mr  Harlby  sleeps,  and  so  there's  no 
overlookin'  nor  interferin'  with  me  in 
my    work.' 

'  If  you  like  to  take  the  bag,  which 
is  of  no  value  to  anyone,  but  which 
I  have  taken  a  fancy  to — see,  I  will 
give  you  ten  pounds.' 

The  lack  -  lustre  eyes  brightened  re- 
pulsively. 

'  And  wheer  shall  I  take  it  '^.  '  she 
asked. 

'  To    Mrs    Pollard's   house,  of    course,' 
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Mrs  Gaston — who  had  no  fancy  for  being 
the  sole  one  implicated  in  the  reception 
of  stolen   goods — said   sharply. 

'  If  it's  missed,  I  shall  say  I  only 
borrey'd  it,  seein'  it  layin'  empty,' 
Miss  Wilson  said  ;  and  a  brief  glimmer 
of  low  cunning  irradiated  her  fat 
face. 

'  You  can  say  what  you  like — that 
will  be  your  affair.  Now,  go !  I  will 
ring   and    order   your   tea.' 

'  If  you'd  give  me  a  little  bit  of 
paper  promisin'  me  the  money,'  the 
girl  began  hesitatingly ;  but  Mrs 
Gaston   cut   her    short. 

*  Here  are  three  sovereigns — better 
than  any  piece  of  paper  you  ever  saw 
in  your  life.  You  shall  have  the  other 
seven  when  you  have  done  as  you  say 
you  will.' 
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'Then  I'll  do  it  to-morrow;  I'll  be 
there  with  it  at  five  o'clock,  ma'am.' 

'  That  will  do.  Good-evening,'  the 
employer   said   peremptorily. 

But  as  the  woman  w^ent  out  of  the 
room,  glancing  back  over  her  shoulder 
with  a  mixture  of  shyness  and  awk- 
wardness, Mrs  Gaston  wondered  whether 
her  tool  was  quite  such  a  guileless 
fool  as  she  had  at  first  imagined  her 
to  be. 

At  Gunwalloe  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  conjecture  about  the  wealthy 
American  woman,  who  had,  apparently 
out  of  the  wildest  caprice,  come  to 
sojourn  at  Cawsand — little  out  -  of  -  the  - 
way  Cawsand — for  a  time.  She  kept 
on  cropping  up  as  a  topic  at  the 
dinner  -  table,     in    spite    of    the    resolute 
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way  in  which  Mrs  Harlby  kept  out 
of  the  discussion,  and  the  host's 
manifest  desire  to  suppress  it.  She 
was  such  a  phenomenal  social  accident 
to  occur  in  such  a  place,  that  a  fair 
visitant  from  Mars  himself  would  not 
have  created  a  greater  sensation. 

Oppressively  as  Mr  Harlby  felt  this 
strange  lady  to  be  misplaced  matter, 
he  disliked  and  shrank  from  her 
personality  and  proximity  more  on 
Rose's  account  than  on  his  own. 
That  Mrs  Gaston  was  antagonistic 
to  him  already,  and  that  she  would 
be  antagonistic  to  him  in  action 
before  she  was  done  with  him,  he 
felt  convinced.  But  he  felt  more 
leniency  towards  her  for  this  than  he 
could  bring  himself  to  feel  for  the 
disparaging    and    pettily-triumphant   spiie 
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she  betrayed  about  the  widow  of  the 
man  whose  dearest  and  most  confi- 
dential friend  she  boasted  of  having 
been. 

It  roused  all  the  chivalry  and 
generosity  of  his  nature  in  arms 
against  Mrs  Gaston,  when  he  thought 
of  her,  with  her  low,  loose  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  daring  to  under- 
rate and  belittle  the  sweet,  true- 
hearted,  pure-natured  woman  who  had 
been  to  him  like  a  sister.  Mrs 
Gaston's  ruddled  charms  and  luxuriant 
locks,  the  '  golden  gleams '  of  which 
came  out  of  a  bottle  twice  a  day, 
were  ten  times  more  obnoxious  to  him, 
when  he  contrasted  their  meritricious 
brilliancy  with  the  '  Rose,'  whose 
complexion  justified  her  name,  and 
whose     sunny     hair      was      innocent     of 
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every  artificial  aid,  save  hard  brushing 
and  cold  water.  His  admiration,  his 
interest  in,  his  loyalty  to  and  love 
for  Rose  all  deepened  considerably 
as  he  listened  to,  and  afterwards 
recalled  with  indignant  contempt,  the 
other  woman's  '  letting  -  down '  and 
sneering  remarks.  Yet,  after  all,  his 
love  for  Rose  was  not  the  love  of  a 
lover,  and  she  knew  it  almost  as  well 
as  he  did  himself. 

If  he  had  only  been  a  mere  self- 
seeking,  grasping,  money  and  place- 
loving  mercenary,  now  would  have 
been  his  opportunity  of  aggrandising 
himself,  and  securing  himself  against 
the  appalling  possibility  of  retribution 
overtaking  him  for  a  false  step  he 
had  taken  under  awful  temptation  in 
the   past.       Now   would    have    been    his 
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opporunity,  for  Rose  Harlby  could 
no  more  conceal  her  love  than  she 
could  her  contempt ;  and  her  love 
was  given  to  him  as  unreservedly, 
as  warmly,  as  temptingly,  and  as 
flatteringly  as  ever  love  was  given  by 
woman  to  her  master  in  this  world. 
With  her  by  his  side  as  his  wife,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  defy  envy, 
hatred,  malice  —  Mrs  Gaston  and  his 
past.  To  a  certain  extent,  too,  he 
would  be  able  to  recompense  Baby 
Gerald  for  a  wrong  done  to  that 
unconscious  innocent  before  he  ex- 
isted, as  far  as  Harlby  of  Gunwalloe 
knew. 

But,  though  the  tempter  tempted  him 
sorely,  he  resisted  the  dazzling,  delud- 
ing sophistries,  even  while  he  still 
fought     against     his     better     angel,    and 
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hardened  his  heart  against  letting  all 
go   that   he   had   gained. 

Some  impulse  made  him  look  into 
the  locked  cupboard  in  his  bedroom 
this  night ;  and  he  remarked,  with  very- 
little  concern,  that  the  black  Gladstone 
was  gone. 

'  The  housekeeper  probably  cleared 
the  bit  of  empty  rubbish  away  when 
I  told  her  to  overhaul  my  travelling 
gear  before  I  went  up  to  town  the 
other  day,'  he  said  to  himself  indif- 
ferently. 

The  black  bag,  on  which  the  words 
Herbert  Harlby  were  painted,  was  nearly 
empty,  he  knew.  He  did  not  concern 
himself  about  its  fate. 

But  there  was  a  certain  quick-witted 
little  boy-servant  in  the  house,  who 
did   concern   himself    a   good   deal    about 
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the  interests  and  property  of  the  master 
who  had  stopped  some  shot  that  mJght 
otherwise  have  put  an  end  to  that  Httle 
boy's  life. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE     HEART     OF     A     ROSE. 

'  I    HAVE    been    here    ten    days,    and    you 

haven't    told    me   yet    what    I    ought    to 

do   about — what    I    wrote    to   you    about, 

you   know.'      Rose    said    to    Mr    Harlby 

the  morning  after  the  picnic,   where   Mrs 

Gaston    had    stung   him    by   speaking   in 

a  depreciatory  way  of  that    fair  widowed 

namesake      of     his,     who      might      have 

been    the    one    woman    in    the    world    to 

him    '  if '     Frances    Woodford     had     not 

existed. 
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She  had  come  out  and  joined  him 
as  he  sat  alone  under  one  of  the 
huge  drooping  trees  which  overhung 
the  battlemented  wall  surrounding  a 
lawn,  on  the  side  that  overlooked  the 
sea.  His  yacht,  The  White  Heather, 
was  lying  at  anchor  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  gay,  noisy  parties 
were  going  off  to  her  in  various  boats. 
The  host  had  said  at  breakfast  that 
he  should  not  be  one  of  them  on  the 
water  this  day.  But  Rose  had  said 
nothing  of  her  intention  of  staying  at 
home  also.  Consequently,  when  she 
came  into  his  outdoor  smoking  den, 
hatless  and  gloveless,  he  was  surprised, 
and  almost  sorry  to  see  her. 

'  Are  you  not  going  to  Falmouth  ? 
I  thought  you  were  as  keen  as  any  of 
them    about   picking  up  some  of  Burton's 
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wonderful  bargains  ? '  he  said,  as  she 
seated  herself  on  the  wall  right  in  front 
of  him,  and  looked  up,  with  almost  a 
child's  look  of  trust  and  appeal  in  her 
lovely  little  face. 

'The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and  the 
wonderful  bargains,  will  keep  till  another 
day.  But  what  I  wrote  to  you  about — 
the  offer  I  have  had,  you  know — must 
be  settled  at  once.  I  have  had  another 
letter  to-day  repeating  it.  What  shall 
I  do?' 

*  Do  you  love  him } '  he  asked.  He 
knew  that  she  did  not  love  this  un- 
known (to  Mr  Harlby)  suitor,  and  that 
it  was  cruel  to  ask  her  if  she  did  so. 
Still  he  must  say  something,  and  he 
felt  sadly  that  almost  anything  he  could 
say  to  her  on  the  subject  would  sound 
cruel. 
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She  shook  her  head,  '  No,  there  is 
not  anything  like  love  in  the  feeling  I 
have  for  him.  He  is  good,  kind,  and 
honourable.  He  could  take  better  care 
of,  and  be  a  better  example  to  my 
boy  than  I  can.  He  is  a  man  whose 
Mot  has  been  a  very  dreary  one,' 
he  tells  me  himself.  His  health  was 
shattered  by  a  bad  accident  he  had 
while  riding  a  steeplechase  some  years 
ago.  He  thinks  I  should  brighten  his 
life.  But,  should  I,  do  you  think,  as  I 
don't  love  him  '^  ' 

'  You  put  a  difficult  question  to  me. 
I  hardly  dare  to  answer  it.' 

'Do,  do  answer  it,  and  tell  me  truly 
what  you  think  I  ought  to  do.  You 
are  my  dearest,  my  only  friend.  I  owe 
you  so  much,  so  very  much — ' 

*  For  God's  sake,  stop,'  he  said,  hastily, 
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getting   up    and    moving    away    from   the 
influence  of  her  haunting  eyes. 

For    a  few  moments  he    stood    looking 
out  over  the  sea,  where  his  beautiful  yacht 
was     sailing    along    with    all    her    white 
wings  spread.     Should    he  say  that   '  the 
yacht,    the    land    on    which    they    stood, 
the    grand    old    place    itself,    everything 
that     he    enjoyed    himself,    in    fact,    was 
hers    and    her    boy's,    and    counsel     her 
to    live    for    that    boy    and    place,    only 
and    definitely  put    an  end    to   the  hopes 
of    the   afflicted    man    to   whom    she    in- 
clined  out   of  pity.'     Should   he  do  this, 
and   cast    himself    on    her    mercy    to   for- 
give him  and  keep  his  secret? 

The  frown  on  his  brow  deepened  as 
his  mind's  eye  flashed  into  the  future, 
and  he  saw  himself  no  longer  master 
of  Gunwalloe   Place,  no  longer  honoured 
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magistrate,  popular  M.  F.  H.  ;  the  man 
whom  thousands  of  his  fellow-country- 
men were  entreating  to  represent  them 
in  Parliament.  In  his  agony  he  saw 
himself  too  poor,  and,  consequently,  too 
proud  to  aspire,  to  marry  the  woman 
he  loved,  who,  from  her  heights,  would 
look  down  and  think  that  he  was  only 
performing  his  most  meagre  duty  in 
his  act  of  renunciation.  His  face  grew 
darker,  and  his  frown  deeper,  as  he 
saw  this  vision.  And  Rose  watching 
him  with  her  heart  in  her  eyes,  fancied 
that  the  darkness  and  frown  of  pain 
were  caused  by  thoughts  of  her. 

*  It  hurts  him  to  feel  that  I  could 
even  think  for  a  minute  of  marrying 
anyone  else,'  she  thought,  and  simul- 
taneously she  sprang  up  and  went  to- 
wards him  with  outstretched  hands. 
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'  Herbert,  Herbert,  don't  grieve  so ; 
your  face  tells  me  what  I  ought  to 
do.  You  needn't  speak ;  I  had  no 
right  to  hesitate  or  to  bother  you 
with  my  hesitation.  Such  a  marriage 
would  be  nearly  as  wrong  as  the  one 
I  made,  when  I  didn't  know  how  to 
help  myself.  I  do  know  now,  besides 
I  have  you  to  help  me,  and  you  will 
help  me  always ;  won't  you   Herbert  ?  ' 

She  had  caught  his  arm  in  both 
her  hands,  and  was  clinging  to  him 
so  confidingly,  and  looking  so  pretty 
in  the  confiding  attitude,  that  he  almost 
cursed  his  foolish  inability  either  to 
love  her  or  to  lie  her  into  the  belief 
that  he  did  so. 

He  was  not  a  vain  man,  at  least 
he.  had  no  larger  share  of  vanity  in 
his    nature    than    is    a    necessary — or    at 
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least  a  never-absent — ingredient  in  the 
complex  nature  of  man.  But  at  any- 
rate,  his  vanity  was  not  of  a  mean, 
low  order.  He  was  not  given  to 
flapping  his  wings  and  crowing  lustily 
over  the  discovery  of  a  woman's  fond- 
ness for  him.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  blind  himself  as  to 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  Rose's 
love  for  him.  The  mere  musical 
vibration  of  the  notes  on  which  she 
said  his  name  would  have  told  him 
this  if  nothing  else  had  done  so. 
He  had  no  need  to  hear  from  her 
lips  that  she  had  never  called  her 
husband  by  that  name.  Had  she 
ever  done  so,  there  would  not  have 
been  such  sweet  harmony  in  it  when 
she  addressed   him  by   it  now. 

If,     however,     corroborative     evidence 
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of  the  truth  had  been  needed,  there 
would  have  been  abundance  of  it  to 
be  gathered  from  her  little  love-sof- 
tened face  that  was  looking  up  into 
his  pale,  frowning  one  with  such  timid 
eagerness.  The  thrilling  touch  of  the 
little  hands  that  were  clinging  round 
the  arm  by  which  he  longed  to  be 
embraced  was  full  of  eloquence,  but 
he  dared  not  listen  to  it.  The  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  all  tempted 
him  at  that  moment.  But  though  no 
hero,  he  was  man  enough  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  love  which 
made  her  so  weak  of  this  woman  for 
whom  he  had  no  love  of  that  sort 
to  give   in    return. 

'  My  dear  little  sister,'  he  said,  and 
he  felt  her  shiver  as  he  spoke, 
'  you    are    right ;     I     will     help     you    al- 
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ways  as  honestly  as  if  I  had  been 
born  your  brother.  The  one  certain 
thing  at  the  present  moment  is,  that 
you  must  not  marry  this  man  who, 
as  you  say,  deserves  something  better 
than  the  cold  pity  you  could  give 
him.  Your  young  life  must  be  re- 
served to  bless  some  happier  man, 
one  who  can  inspire  in  you  as  warm 
a  feeling  as  you  have  inspired  in  this 
one,   for  whom   I   am  profoundly  sorry.' 

Her  heart  sank  down  dismally  as 
she  realised  that  she  had  misinter- 
preted the  dark  gloom  on  his  face, 
which  had  led  her  into  the  indiscre- 
tion of  trying  to  soothe  him.  She  had 
mistaken  his  dear,  kind  friendship  for 
the  warmer  one  of  love  which  she 
wanted  him  to  feel  for  her.  Yes, 
she    acknowledged    to    herself    that    she 
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did  want  him  to  feel  it ;  and  she  also 
acknowledged  that  he  was  clearly,  but 
kindly,  showing  her  that  neither  his 
wishes  nor  his  will  marched  with 
hers. 

Will  you  all  think  badly  of  Rose 
Harlby,  a  young,  beautiful  woman, 
who  never  yet  had  a  lover  whom 
she  loved,  because  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  detach  her  heart  from  this 
one,  or  cease  to  be  devotedly  inter- 
ested in  and  for  him,  though  he  did 
not  respond  to  her.  It  may  have 
been  mean-spirited  on  her  part,  per- 
haps, to  feel  that  she  would  always 
like  him  best  of  all,  and  try  to  serve 
him  first  of  all,  though  a  brother's 
quiet  love  was  all  he  could  give  her 
in  return.  It  may  have  been  mean- 
spirited   on    her   part   to    feel    this.     But 
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if     it      was,     God     bless     and     multiply- 
such  mean    spirits  among  women. 

*  The  letter  telling  him  what  we 
both  feel  I  ought  to  say  and  do 
shall  be  written  to-day.  Thank  you, 
dear  brother  Herbert,  for  having 
helped  me  to  do  what  is  right  at 
once.' 

She  had  conquered  herself  bravely, 
unclasped  her  hands  from  his  arm 
without  a  touch  of  temper  or  pettish- 
ness,  forced  the  tears  back  from  her 
eyes,  and  re-seated  herself  on  the 
parapet  from  whence  she  could  look 
down  through  intertwining  boughs  of 
green  lace-like  foliage  into  the  blue 
water  beneath.  She  knew  that  he 
had  perfectly  understood  the  cause  of 
the  emotion  which  had  swayed  her  a 
few     minutes     ago.     But     she     felt     no 
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anger  against  him  on  account  of  this 
perfect  understanding.  She  was  too 
generous  herself  to  attribute  ungener- 
osity  or  a  love  of  petty  triumph  to 
others,  least  of  all  to  Herbert 
Harlby. 

He  was  more  embarrassed.  He  had 
just  put  away  from  him  what  would, 
if  he  had  loved  her,  have  been  the 
blessing  and  safeguard  of  his  life.  He 
did  not  regret  having  done  this  on 
his  own  account,  but  that  in  doing  it 
he  should  have  wounded  her,  stung  him 
sharply.  She  was  so  worthy  of  love, 
so  richly  endowed  with  all  that  inspires 
it  in  men's  breasts,  that  he  felt  for  a 
moment  that  all  his  other  sins  were 
light  in  comparison  with  this  one — '  that 
he  had  disappointed  her.' 

*  There   are   still    several    hours    before 
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the  post-bag  goes,  what  shall  we  do 
with  them  ?  You  needn't  write  your 
letter  yet,'  he  asked  presently. 

*  I  like  sitting  here,  but  I  suppose 
you  have  some  engagement  to  fulfil 
that  will  prevent  your  staying  here  with 
me,  and  when  you  go  I  shall  be 
dull' 

She  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  allure  him  by  a 
show  of  dependence  on  him  or  longing 
for  his  society.  Without  him  they  both 
knew  that  she  would  '  be  dull,'  there- 
fore she  felt  no  shame  in  telling  him  so 
in   words. 

'  Would  it  be  too  long  a  ride  for  you 
to  Fowey  ?  One  of  the  farms  near 
there  has  been  in  bad  hands  for  some 
time,  and  now  the  man  who  had  it 
has    saved    me     the    trouble    of    getting 
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rid  of  him  by  running  away  with  a 
neighbouring  farmer's  wife  and  ;^ioo, 
which  her  husband  had  given  her  to 
pay  into  the  bank  in  Plymouth.  The 
whole  place  has  to  be  put  in  repair 
before  it  is  re-let,  and  I'm  going  to  ride 
over  and  look  round  it  this  afternoon. 
Will  you  come  ? ' 

*  I  shall  enjoy  it,'  she  said,  with  a 
weird  little  attempt  at  happy  anima- 
tion. *  Oh,  dear !  I  thought  it  was 
only  gay  city  men  who  ran  after  and 
away  with  their  neighbours'  wives  !  I 
didn't  know  that  dull,  plodding  farmers 
did   it.' 

'  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
neighbours'  wives,  I  should  say,'  he 
said  carelessly ;  and  then  he  remem- 
bered Mrs  Gaston's  slighting  remarks 
about    Rose,  and    wondered  if  the   latter 
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had  that  lady  in  her  thoughts 
also. 

All  doubt  on  that  subject  was  set  at 
rest  by  Rose  saying  quickly, — 

'  I  wouldn't  ask  you  last  night  at 
dinner  when  all  those  people  were 
talking  about  her,  but  what  did  you 
think  of  Mrs  Gaston  ? ' 

'  I  thought  her  a  painted  and  var- 
nished harridan,'  he  replied. 

She  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

*  I  am  so  glad,'  she  said,  gratefully 
looking  round  at  him  as  she  ran  up 
the  polished  marble  steps  from  the 
porphyry  hall  to  the  billiard  -  room  in 
advance  of  him.  *  I  am  so  glad !  it 
used  to  make  me  smile  to  hear  my 
husband  quoting  her  as  such  a  ''charm- 
ingly ladylike  and  awfully  dashing " 
woman  ;    but     if    she     had     dazzled    you 
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into  thinking  her  anything  of  the  kind 
I  should  have  been  sorry.  I  beHeve 
I  should  have  been  more  than  sorry ; 
I  should  have  been  angry.  What  has 
brought  her  to  that  quiet  little  fishing 
village  ? '  she  wound  up  with  a  sudden 
flash  of  aroused  suspicion  ;  and  before 
he  could  reply  she  went  on, — '  Can  it 
be  that,  not  content  with  having 
successfully  tried  her  wiles  and 
machinations  on  my  poor,  deluded 
husband,  she  has  followed  you  down 
here  to  try  them  on  you  ? ' 

'  If  she  does,  I  have  a  safe-guard,' 
he  said,  making  up  his  mind  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  to  tell  her  the 
true  state  of  the  case  between  Frances 
Woodford  and  himself. 

*  You  have  !  What  is  it  ^  '  she  asked, 
as    she    seated   herself  opposite    to    him 
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at  the  luncheon-table.  '  We  are  alone. 
We  need  no  waiting  on,  do  we  ? '  she 
went  on  rapidly,  and  as  the  servants 
obeyed  his  signal  and  left  the  room, 
she  added  impatiently,  —  '  Your  safe- 
guard !  What  is  it  against  her  evil 
eye  ?' 

'  Her  eyes  are  evil  enough,  but 
they'll  not  lure  me  into  such  a  net 
as  you  suspect.  My  talisman  is,  that 
I    love    another  woman.' 

*  You  do !  and  she — '  she  paused 
with  a  little  gasp,  and  the  rose  in  her 
face  changed  to  a  lily,  but  it  looked 
equally  sweet.  Hers  was  not  the  love 
that  turns  to  hate  and  malignity  when 
it  finds  itself   unreciprocated. 

*  She  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  me.' 
'  Do    I    know   her  ?      Forgive    me    for 

asking ;    it    is    not    idle    curiosity,     it    is 
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because  I  care  for  you  so  much  my- 
self that  I  want  to  know  about  this 
lady.' 

'  You  know  her.  It  is  Frances 
Woodford.  I  meant  to  tell  you  of 
this  before  now,  but  somehow  she 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  my  life, 
and  I  didn't  dare  to  intrude  myself 
before  her.  But  yesterday  I  met  her 
again.' 

*  Met  her  again !  Is  she  down  here 
— is  she  back  at  Wingates  ?  Is  she 
going  to  marry  John  Treville  after  all  ? ' 

'No,  no ;  I  saw  her  at  Cawsand. 
She  is  living  as  ''  companion  " — by  all 
that's  incomprehensible — with  the  woman 
we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  Mrs 
Gaston.' 

'  Mrs  Gaston  is  not  a  fit  woman 
for    her  to  live   with,'    Rose  was   saying 
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vehemently,  when  a  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  a  lady  flounced  into  the 
room,  her  draperies  surging  away  in 
front  of  her  in  a  way  that  was 
peculiar    to    Mrs    Pollard. 

*  I  followed  my  name,  in  order  that 
you  mightn't  say  you  were  *'not  at 
home "  to  escape  me,'  she  began 
loudly ;  'it  is  really  rather  an  import- 
ant matter  that  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about,  but  I  have  no  time  to 
stay  now.  Come  and  have  tea  with 
me  at  five?  Ah!  Mrs  Harlby,  you 
have  chosen  the  better  part  and  stayed 
at  home  to  -  day,  instead  of  going 
yachting  on  a  sea  that  will  be  stormy 
enough  before  The  White  Heather  gets 
back  from  Falmouth  to-night.  Shall 
I   see  you  at  five,    Mr   Harlby  ? ' 

There  was  an  air   of   importance,   and 
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an  assumption,  both  of  authority  and 
familiarity  in  her  manner,  which  grated 
upon  him.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
he  never  forgot  that,  under  Gods  pro- 
vidence, he  owed  his  life  to  the  skill 
and  care  of  this  woman's  husband,  he 
would  have  refused  her  invitation. 
There  was  much  in  her  personality, 
as  well  as  in  her  overbearing  manner, 
that  jarred  upon  many  a  chord  in  his 
more  highly  strung  and  refined  organis- 
ation. However,  he  remembered  all  he 
owed  to  Dr  Pollard,  so  he  not  only 
promised  to  go  to  tea  with  her,  but 
asked  her  to  lunch  with  him  now. 

'  No  thank  you,'  she  said,  with  a 
coarse  laugh.  '  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  lesson  I  learnt  long  ago,  that 
two's  company  and  three  is  none ; ' 
besides,  my  time   is    very   fully   occupied 
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and  I  am  not  fond  of  running  in  and 
out  of  my  friends'  houses  to  meals.' 

When  she  had  gone  she  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  a  good  deal  of  the  air 
of  the  room,  large  as  it  was,  so  much 
so,  that  a  sense  of  fatigue  stole  over 
Rose. 

*  I  feel  too  tired  to  ride  to-day,'  she 
said ;  but  he  assured  her  the  fresh  air 
would  do  her  good,  and  as  it  was 
passing  sweet  to  be  persuaded  by  him, 
she  conquered  her  fatigue  and  went. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

'  HOW    MUCH    IS    TRUE  ?  ' 

To  a  woman  who  can  ride,  and  who 
loves  it  for  its  own  sake,  riding 
alone  is  deliciously  subtle  pleasure. 
This  pleasure  is  naturally  intensified 
a  thousand  times  when  she  is  riding 
for  hours  under  a  blue  sky,  in  a 
clear  warm  atmosphere,  with  the  man 
she   loves. 

The   perfectly   cut    habit    varies    daily 
in      a      dozen       minute       details      that 
escapes      the      observation     of     the    un- 
initiated,   therefore    I    will    not   lay   my- 
152 
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self  open  to  the  critical  scorn  and 
contumely  that  would  be  my  portion 
if  I  endeavoured  to  describe  in  detail 
the  habit  in  which  Rose  Harlby 
arrayed  herself  for  her  ride  with 
her  host  this  day.  Sufficient  unto 
the  curious  inquirer  must  be  the 
information,  that  it  was  built  by 
Busvine,  and  that  Rose  looked  like 
an  up-to-date  angelic   Amazon  in   it. 

He  rave  her  a  o^ood  mount.  A 
mare  with  bulk  for  strength  as  well 
as  breeding  for  beauty ;  a  mare 
with  a  slope  of  shoulder  that  gave 
her  rider  something  to  look  at  when 
in  the  saddle ;  and  with  thin,  but  not 
attenuated  legs,  that  were  all  muscle 
and  nerve  and  veins  without  a  par- 
ticle of  superfluous  flesh  about  them, 
legs    that    terminated    in    the    elastically 
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carved  pasterns  and  exquisitely  mo- 
delled hoofs  of  her  Arab  grandmother ; 
a  mare  who  walked  in  beauty,  whose 
slow  steps  might  have  soothed  one 
to  slumber,  and  whose  gallop  was  a 
spirit-stirring  flight  through  the  air. 

Rose  knew  how  to  ride  the  mare, 
consequently  Mr  Harlby,  who  loved 
the  quadruped  of  his  choice  and  train- 
ing as  man  can  only  love  horse,  was 
soothed  by  satisfaction  into  a  state  of 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  everything, 
save  the  woman  who  was  handling 
and  sitting  her  horse  so  well  by  his 
side. 

She  did  not,  like  Queen  Guinevere  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  when  she  rode 
through  sun  and  shade  with  Lancelot, 
sway  her  rein  with  dainty  finger  tips. 
The    woman    who,    in   these    degenerate 
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modern  days,  essayed  to  sway  the 
movements  of  a  bred-one  with  her 
finger  tips,  however  dainty  these 
latter  might  be,  would  assuredly  shortly 
bite  the  dust,  or  at  anyrate  grovel  in 
it.  Mrs  Harlby  rode  with  low,  firm 
hands,  and  arms  drawn  in,  with  just  the 
right  amount  of  tension,  to  her  sides. 
Her  square  seat  in  the  straight 
saddle  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  as 
far  as  appearance  went,  and  presently, 
when  the  mare  grew  light-hearted,  and 
displayed  superfluous  energy  in  flying 
a  fence  that  chanced  to  occur  on  her 
near  side  at  the  same  moment  that  it 
occurred  to  a  huge  porker  to  grunt 
aggressively  on  her  off  -  hand,  Rose 
swayed  to  the  spasmodic  movement 
with  evident  sympathy  and  delight. 
'  She's     a     darling ! '     Rose     said,     her 
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eyes  sparkling  with  flattering  pleasure 
and  excitement.  *  Where  did  you  get 
her?  I  should  like  one  just  like 
her  to  take  back  to  town,  not 
for  row  riding,  you  know,  but  to 
hunt    her    by-and-by.' 

'  I  got  her  from  a  Camborne  breeder ; 
but  though  he  has  good  stock  on 
his  farm,  he  has  nothing  quite  up 
to  the  mark  of  this  little  mare. 
You  must  let  me  give  her  to  you. 
She's  too  good  to  carry  any  other 
woman  after  you.' 

'Oh!  you  flatterer!  but  I  can't 
accept  the  gift ;  it's  too  costly  a 
one  for  me  to  take  it  even  from  you, 
Herbert.     What  is  her  name.'^' 

*  She  has  been  called  ''the  Camborne 
Mare "  up  to  this  moment.  You  shall 
give  her  a  name,' 
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'  Let  her  be  called  ''  Impulse,"  she 
is  so  spontaneous.' 

'  Impulse  is  her  name,  and  she  is 
your  mare.' 

'No,  no,  no!  If  Miss  Frances 
Woodford  heard  you  had  made  me 
such  a  present,  she  would  very 
naturally  feel  annoyed.  I  should  be, 
I  know,  if  I  had  a  lover  and  he 
gave  another  lady  such  a  present 
as  Impulse.  No,  you  must  keep  her 
for  the  future  mistress  of  Gunwalloe 
Place.' 

^  I  don't  think  Gunwalloe  Place  will 
ever  have  a  mistress  while  I  am 
there,'  he  said  gloomily. 

*  Don't  take  such  a  bleak  view  of 
things,'  she  said  cheerily ;  but  an 
anxious  shadow  crept  into  her  eyes. 
*  I     can't    bear    to    hear    you     speak    in 
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a  despondent  way.  You  who  have  the 
ball  at  your  feet,  and  everything  to 
make  you  happy.' 

*What  a  ball  It  is,'  he  said  bitterly. 
'What  a  puff-ball.  Who  knows 
whether  it  may  not  burst  to-morrow, 
or  to  -  day,  for  the  matter  of 
that.' 

^  What  has  cast  you  down  ?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  shadow  of  the  coming 
call  on  Mrs  Pollard  that  is  darken- 
ing your  spirit,'  she  said  banter- 
ingly.  Then  more  seriously  she 
added, — 

*  It  seems  to  me  you're  the  prey 
of  a  spirit  of  discontent  with  what 
any  other  man  would  find  an  almost 
ideally  happy  lot.  I  should  think  it 
affectation  in  any  other  man,  and  treat 
it    with     indifference.        But    you're    not 
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an  affected  man ;  whatever  else  you 
may  be,  you  are  reaL  Are  you 
sighing  for  such  a  Utopia  as  Praed 
dreamed  of,  that  you  can't  be  happy 
at  Gunwalloe  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  I  have  no  Utopian  dreams,'  he  said 
shortly. 

'  Then  it  is  all,  all  on  account  of 
Miss  Frances  Woodford?'  she  asked 
softly ;  and  no  one  but  a  woman  can 
understand  the  bitter  sorrow  that  filled 
her  soul  as  the  truth  was  pressed 
home  to  her,  that  she  was  powerless 
to  lift  the  cloud  which  another 
woman's    coldness    had    cast   over    him. 

'It  is  that  I  am  a  dis- 
satisfied devil.  We  must  push  on 
now,  or  I  shall  do  hurried  overseer's 
work     on     the     farm,     and     keep     Mrs 
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Pollard's  tea  waiting  Into  the  bar- 
gain.' 

'  She  won't  be  at  all  glad  to  see 
me,  I  feel  sure.  I  think  I  had  better 
not  go  In.' 

'  She  will  have  to  assume  the  vir- 
tue of  gladness  at  the  sight  of  you, 
whether  she  possesses  it  or  not.' 

*  Do  you  know,  Herbert,  I  think 
Mrs  Pollard  quite  capable  of  assum- 
ing any  virtue  or  vice  at  a  moment's 
notice,  if  she  thought  it  would  pay,  in 
spite  of  her  blunt  candour.' 

'  Oh !  I  don't  know.  She's  not  a 
pleasant  woman,  but  I  don't  think 
there's    much    harm    about    her.' 

His  mind  was  full  of  his  own 
affairs,  and  Mrs  Pollard  and  her 
possible  art  of  seeming  were  very  im- 
material to  him  at  the  moment. 
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'  Speaking  about  presents,'  he  said, 
after  a  few  moments,  as  they  trotted 
rapidly  along,  'would  you  like  to 
have  Cavae  ? ' 

She  shook  her   head. 

*  No   thank   you.' 

'  You  know  that  he  once  belonged 
to   Mrs  Gaston?' 

*  And  he  used  to  run  about  after 
her  almost  as  much  as  my  husband 
did,  though  he  was  supposed  to  have 
become   my   husband's  property.' 

'  The  woman  was  speaking  about 
him  yesterday,'  he  went  on,  with  a 
strong  expression  of  distaste,  '  and  I 
offered  him  back  to  her ;  was  I 
right?' 

*  Quite  right,'  she  said  heartily.  *  It 
annoys  me  that  a  friend  of  mine 
should    have    Mrs    Gaston's    dog.' 
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'  Cavae  shall  be  sent  to  Cawsand 
to  morrow/  he  said  with  decision  ;  and 
then  they  both  laughed  at  the  moment- 
ary importance  they  had  given  to  a 
trivial   subject. 

The  farm  buildings  and  yards  were 
so  untiled,  undrained,  dirty  and  dilapi- 
dated, that  they  required  very  little 
overseeing  or  inspecting.  To  glance 
round  the  scene  of  neglect  and  ruin 
was  the  work  of  one  moment.  To 
condemn  them  to  be  respectively 
razed  to  the  ground,  drained,  repaved, 
walled  and  hedged  was  the  work  of 
the  next.  The  house  itself  made 
picturesque,  in  spite  of  its  stern 
granite  squareness,  by  stalwart  masses 
of  large  -  leaved,  plump,  Irish  ivy,  had 
been  neglected  and  pilfered  from  until 
it     rather     resembled     the     quarters     of 
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ground  -  down    day    labourers,    than    the 
homestead  of  a  prosperous  farmer. 

'  It  was  a  picture  of  a  place  once 
when  the  master's  mother  and  sisters 
lived  with  him,'  'the  woman  who  was 
taking  care  of  the  wrecked  abode  told 
them ;  '  and  master  himself  was  as 
fine  upstanding  a  man  as  you'd  see 
in  Truro  market  any  day.  But  after 
Mrs  Tabbs  came  tramping  here  after 
him  all  weathers,  he  didn't  seem  to 
care  for  farm  or  house  or  dairy  any 
more.  She  was  a  bold  one,  she  was. 
She'd  come  into  the  hayfield  and  go 
on  in  the  disgracefullest  way,  throwing 
herself  and  the  hay  about,  and  though 
he'd  a  laugh,  he  didn't  like  it ;  but 
she  had  that  dominion  over  him  that 
he  couldn't  speak  up.  Maid  and  woman 
I've     lived     here     at     Royt's     farm     for 
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forty  years,  and  I  du  feel  it !  that 
I  du!' 

The  woman  wiped  a  grimy  tear  or 
two  away  with  a  grimier  hand ;  but 
Rose  was  touched  by  the  pathos  of 
the  situation,  soiled  and  ugly  as  it 
was. 

'  Let  Royt's  farm  rise,  Phoenix  -  like, 
fairer  than  ever  from  its  dingy  ashes, 
Herbert  ? '  she  said  earnestly ;  and  he 
experienced  the  first  pleasurable  sen- 
sation he  had  felt  for  the  day  in 
giving  her  the  assurance  that  she 
should  restore  Royt's  farm  to  more 
than  its  original  glory  if  she  desired 
to  do  so. 

*  You  shall  plan  and  design,  and  I 
will  take  care  that  your  ideas  are 
carried  out.  It  shall  be  a  model  farm,' 
he  told  her. 
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'And  when  it's  that,  what  shall  be 
done  with  it  ?  '   she  asked. 

*  We  must  find  a  model  farmer  and 
farmeress  to  inhabit  it/  he  said ;  and 
she  quivered  with  pleasure  at  his 
identification  of  himself  with  her  in 
even  such  a  small   matter. 

'  In  my  mind's  eye,  I  see  it  such 
a  fascinating,  unique  place,  that  I  shall 
want  to  become  your  tenant  and  live 
there  myself  with  Gerald  and  a  stable 
full  of  horses  and  kennel  full  of  dogs,' 
she  said  gaily ;  and  to  her  surprise 
and  chagrin,  her  remark  steeped  him 
again  in  the  deepest  gloom. 

Mrs  Pollard  was  waiting  for  the 
guest  to  whom  she  had  offered  after- 
noon tea,  '  if  he  would  come  and  call 
on   her.' 
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Despite   her   bounteous    manner,    when 
she     was     in     an     affable     mood,      Mrs 
Pollard    was    not    in    the    habit    of    offer- 
ing   afternoon    tea,    or    any    other    form 
of    food    and    sustenance,    in    a    promis- 
cuously hospitable  manner.     She  counted 
the     cost     of    each     ounce    of    tea    that 
went      into     the     ugly     (but     efficacious) 
brown    earthenware    teapot,    and    of    the 
butter      that     was      absorbed      into     the 
hot    toast    and    spongy     new     bread,     to 
a    fraction,    whenever    she    bade    anyone 
to    come   and    be    merry    with    her   over 
the  cup  that  cheers.     It  must  be  granted 
to     her     that     she    always     had     enough 
and    to    spare    on    these   occasions.     But 
her   table   was    not   set   forth  temptingly. 
There  was    no    dainty    embroidery   about 
the      tablecloth ;     no     gleam     of     finely 
polished     silver ;     no     graceful     fanciful- 
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ness  about  any  of  the  arrangements. 
The  tea  was  good  and  strong,  the  water 
boiled  (or  If  it  did  not,  the  unfortunate 
handmaiden  who  brought  it  in  looked 
out  for  squalls),  and  the  bread  and 
butter  and  cake  were  as  good  as  money 
could  procure.  But  the  function  was  an 
ugly  one  invariably.  A  brown  teapot 
Is  a  depressing  thing  in  a  drawing- 
room  at  five  o'clock,  and  on  the  garish 
papier  mache  tray  there  was  nothing 
else  that  was  pleasanter  to  look  upon. 

The  same  remark  applied  to  the 
room.  It  was  a  solidly,  usefully, 
comfortably  -  furnished,  dull  apartment, 
that  gave  one  the  Impression  of  being 
habitually  occupied  by  persons  who 
craved  neither  for  warmth  nor  colour. 
The  paper  was  drab,  drab  predomin- 
ated    in    the     carpet,    even     the     atmo- 
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sphere  was  drab.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  floral  decoration  beyond  a 
dusty  fern  in  a  hideous  white  china 
square  flower  -  pot.  Crudely  white 
Manchester  lace  curtains  veiled  the 
French  window,  which  opened  upon 
a  garden  that  was  blazing  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  flowers  that 
seemed  to  be  crying  aloud,  to  be 
let  relieve  that  dusty,  depressing  fern 
and  come  on  grace  -  giving  duty  into 
the  drawing-room.  But  Mrs  Pollard 
neglected  their  cry.  She  liked  to  see 
the  beds  full  of  tulips,  hyacinths, 
crocuses,  and  all  the  tribe  of  daffo- 
dils in  the  spring,  and  of  bedding-out 
plants  in  prim  array  in  the  summer. 
But  she  never  cared  to  gather  and 
bring  them  into  the  house,  to  arrange 
and     surround     herself    with     them,     to 
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make  dull,  dark  corners  bright  by- 
means  of  them,  to  drink  in  their 
fragrance  with  her  morning  coffee  or 
substantial  early  dinner.  Accordingly, 
now,  when  Mrs  Harlby  went  in 
rather  reluctantly,  there  was  not  a 
single  object  on  which  her  eyes  could 
rest  with  pleasure,  and  there  was  one 
on  which  they  lighted  with  positive 
pain.  This  one  was  the  figure  of 
a  faultlessly  -  dressed,  fair,  striking- 
looking  woman,  who  was  lounging 
on  the  most  comfortable  chair  in 
the  room,  and  whom  Mrs  Pollard, 
with  a  slight  malicious  emphasis, 
begged  leave  to  introduce  to  Rose 
as, — '  My  friend,  Mrs  Gaston ;  but, 
possibly,   you  may  have  met  before  ? ' 

Rose's    bow    of    acknowledgment    was 
the      graceful,     but     stately,      undulation 
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of  a  proud  lily.  Mrs  Gaston's  was 
the  defiant  movement  of  the  '  bold 
Clytie,'  who's  head  is  turned  by  the 
sun. 

'  I  had  not  anticipated  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  when  I  asked  Mr 
Harlby  to  call,'  the  hostess  said,  with 
a  touch  of  Inexplicable  hauteur,  that 
made  Mr  Harlby  furious  on  Rose's 
account ;  '  but  as  you  are  here,  I  am 
afraid  you  must  submit  to  being 
bored  by  hearing  Mrs  Gaston  ask 
Mr  Harlby  a  question  or  two  on 
business.' 

'  If  Mrs  Gaston  has  any  business 
with  me,  it  must  be  transacted  through 
my  lawyer,'    Harlby  said  stiffly. 

He  had  not  yet  sat  down,  and 
now  he  made  as  though  he  would 
take      an      abrupt      leave.        But       Mrs 
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Gaston  baffled  his  intention  by  rising 
and  coming  forward  towards  him, 
with  a  matchless  air  of  mingled 
insolence  and  triumph. 

'  Not  so  fast,  sir,'  she  said,  letting 
each  word  cut  its  way  like  a  razor 
through  her  thin,  mobile  lips.  '  My 
business  is  simply  to  ask  you  what 
became  of  the  effects  of  my  late  friend, 
Mr  Harlby  of  New  York?' 

'  I  took  care  of  his  greyhound 
when  he  died.  His  light  travelling 
gear  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Exeter  police.  It  is  for  Mrs  Harlby 
to  reclaim  them,  if  she  thinks  fit, 
not   for    you    to   do   so.' 

'  You  are  mistaken !  It  is  some 
other  man's  light  travelling-gear  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Exeter 
police.     Mr     Harlby 's    black    bag,     with 
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his  name  on  it  in  full,  and  a  false 
bottom,  which  you  have  never  dis- 
covered, has  been  locked  up  in  your 
room  until  last  night.  Now  it  is  in 
my  possession,  and  I  have  found 
papers  in  it  which  will  interest  both 
you  and  his  widow  greatly  —  when 
they're   made   public' 

*  Before  they  are  made  public,  you 
will  have  to  account  for  the  way  in 
which  you  have  obtained  possession 
of  them  in  a  police  court,  madam,' 
he   said   quietly. 

Then  Mrs  Pollard  rose,  voluminously 
exclaiming, — 

'  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
business.  If  you  had  been  guided  by 
me,  Mrs  Gaston,  you  would  have 
matured  your  plans  before  executing 
this    fiasco,    and    making    this    disgrace- 
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ful  scene  in  my  house.  I  have  tried 
to  advise  and  help  you.  But  I  shall 
not  interfere  in  this  matter.' 

'  You  think  it  is  likely  to  be 
dangerous  ? '  Mrs  Gaston  sneered.  '  Poor 
Justitia !  remember  that  it's  at  your 
instigation  I  am  playing  the  game, 
and  under  your  directions  that  your 
old  servant  has  taken  the  black  bag 
from  Gunwalloe   Place.' 

'  Your  ingratitude  is  fiendish ! '  Mrs 
Pollard  began  excitedly.'  '  Mr  Harlby 
believe  7ne — ' 

'  You  ask  much  of  me,  madam. 
Come !  '  he  added,  turning  to  Rose, 
'  this  atmosphere  is  charged  with  social 
dynamite.  Let  me  take  you  back  to 
safety.' 

'How    much    was    true?'  Mrs    Pollard 
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asked    eagerly,    when  Harlby    and    Rose 


were  gone. 


Mrs  Gaston  laughed. 

'  There  is  a  false  bottom  to  the  bag, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  it  ;  that's  a 
point  gained.' 

'  What  did  you  find  there  ?  Were 
the  papers  really  of  importance  for 
him  ?     You  may  trust  me! 

'  My  portrait  was  there,  and  —  but 
you  wash  your  hands  of  the  business 
and  don't  want  to  interfere.  The  tea 
must   be  quite   cold.' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

PARLEYING     WITH     SATAN. 

They  had  such  a  silent — such  an  un- 
comfortably silent — ride  home.  It  was 
such  a  marked  ugly  contrast  to  the 
ride  out,  when  at  least  they  had  been 
full  of  confidence  in  and  reliance  on 
each   other. 

But  now  Mrs  Gaston's  scarcely 
decently-clothed  threats,  and  Mrs 
Pollard's  guardedly  mj'schievous  words, 
were    bearing    bitter    fruit    plentifully. 

To    make    a    clean    breast    of    every- 
thing    he    had    done    amiss,    and    throw 
175 
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himself  on  Rose  Harlby's  mercy,  was 
what  the  locally  much-envied  owner 
of  Gunwalloe  Place  longed  to  do. 
But  the  demons  of  Pride  and  Defiance 
sealed  his  lips,  hardened  his  heart, 
and  urged  him  not  to  submit  being 
beaten  by  a  couple  of  intriguing 
mischief-making  women,  who  had  no 
excuse  for  thrusting  themselves  into 
the    case    at    all. 

The  brazen  woman  who  flaunted 
her  former  intimacy  with  the  dead 
man,  in  whose  posthumous  interests 
she  professed  to  be  working,  was 
a  foe  before  whom  Mr  Harlby 
could  not  bring  himself  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  She  was  not  worthy  ,of 
his  steel  either,  he  told  himself.  But 
ignominious  as  the  battle  was,  he 
would   fight   her    rather    than    surrender, 
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now  that  he  had  seemed  to  be  cor- 
nered. He  would  fight  and  worst 
the  unscrupulous  woman  who  hated 
him,  solely  because  he  was  the  friend 
of  the  woman  she  (Mrs  Gaston)  had 
injured.  When  he  had  crushed  the 
latter  into  powerlessness,  it  would  be 
'  time  enough  for  him  to  determine 
whether  he  would  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally or   not.' 

Even  as  he  came  to  this  conclusion 
his  conscience  called  up  a  clear  vision 
of  Frances  Woodford,  and  of  what 
she  would  wish  him  to  do.  But  this 
was  quickly  blurred  and  obliterated  by 
the  recollection  of  Mrs  Gaston's  mock- 
ing, vengeful  and  pettily  tyrannical, 
urged  on  by  her  insatiable  vanity  and 
frantic  desire  to  boom  herself  into 
notoriety,     hurling     him     down     to     the 
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dust,  and  wounding  Rose  cruelly 
through    him. 

*  The  woman  is  a  poisonous  reptile, 
but  she  has  hissed  before  she  is 
ready  to  spring — luckily  for  me,'  he 
said,  abruptly  at  last,  following  out  his 
own  track  of  thought.  However,  that 
Rose  had  travelled  with  him  was  shown 
by  her  reply. 

'  Why  does  she  hate  you  }  She  detests 
me  naturally,  having  injured  me,  but 
why    should    she    hate    you  ? ' 

'  Probably  because  she  sees  and  has 
heard  that  we  like  each  other.' 

'  We  do  like  each  other.  We  are 
dear,  dear  friends,  whatever  comes,  are 
we  not,   Herbert?' 

'Would  you  stick  to  me  if  I  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  much  worse  fellow 
than  you  believe  me  to  be  ? ' 
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'Yes,  I  would.  In  fact,  I  should 
like  to  find  that  you  had  some  faults 
and  feelings.  From  the  day  you  came 
to  me  first,  and  proved  yourself  such 
a  friend,  I  have  never  found  a  flaw 
in  you.' 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to 
tell  her  that  the  day  would  come  when 
she  would  see  him — her  idol,  not  only 
with  a  flaw  on  his  fair  surface,  but 
shattered  to  pieces  at  her  feet.  But, 
he  thought  of  Mrs  Gaston,  and  re- 
frained  from   saying  more   than — 

'  God  bless  you  for  your  trust,  my 
dearest  little  friend.  Some  day  I  may 
deserve  it,  but  I  don't  now,  Rose,  I 
don't   now.' 

They  had  pulled  up  at  the  entrance 
door,  in  the  south  front  of  Gunwalloe, 
as    he    spoke,    and    there    was    no    time 
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for  her  to  answer  him  in  words  before 
the  servant  came  out,  and  the  grooms 
ran  up  to  take  the  horses.  But  there 
was  an  eloquent  rejoinder  in  her  eyes, 
and  in  the  pressure  of  her  hand,  as  it 
rested  for  a  moment  on  his  shoulder, 
as  she  slid  to  the  ground. 

The  yachting  party  had  not  returned, 
and  as  what  little  wind  there  was,  was 
dead  against  them,  '  it  was  quite  on 
the  cards  that  they  might  spend  the 
night  afloat,'  Mr  Harlby  told  Rose, 
when  she  came  down  dressed  for 
dinner. 

Without  reflection  she  replied  at  once 
with  no  other  thought  than  that  of 
cheering  and  soothing  him  out  of  his 
depression  in  her  mind. 

'  How  very  nice !  We  shall  have 
quite     a     domestic     little    evening.       It's 
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wrong  of  me,  I  know,  but  there  are 
moments  when  I  wish  all  these  people 
were  back  in  their  own  homes  or 
mixing  in  that  "right  set,"  of  which 
they're  never  tired  of  talking,  and  of 
which   I   knew  nothing.' 

'They  do  gas  a  bit,'  he  laughed,  'or, 
at  least,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
them  do  ;  but,  then,  like  yourself,  I'm 
not    in    the    ''swim.'" 

'  But  you  will  be  next  year  ?  Miss 
Hunter  was  telling  me  that  "  society " 
would  have  taken  you  up  warmly,  if 
you  had  gone  up  for  the  season  in- 
stead  of  staying   down    here.' 

She  spoke  anxiously.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  he  ought  to  resent  Miss 
Hunter's  remark,  '  he '  who  could  con- 
fer so  much  on  society  instead  of 
society     having     anything     of     value     to 
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confer  on  him.  But  he  only  moved 
his    head    impatiently,    and   said, — 

'  I  will  not  run  in  debt  to  society. 
I  can  do  nothing  to  benefit  and  improve 
it,  while  I  can  do  much  to  benefit  and 
improve   Gunwalloe.' 

'  Gunwalloe  is  a  Paradise  now ;  but 
I  hear  that  it  had  gone  down  dread- 
fully before  you  came.  It  must  have 
been  good  to  see  it  growing  back  into 
its    proper,    beautiful    self.'^' 

'  I  have  dealt  fairly  by  the  old  place, 
I  think,'  he  said,  with  a  transient  glow 
of  satisfaction.  Then  he  added,  more 
gravely, — 

'  Look  here.  Rose  ?  supposing  I 
had  been  acting  as  your  agent — your 
steward — all  this  time  that  I  have 
been  here,  would  you  be  satisfied  with 
my   work  ?  ' 
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*  My  agent,  my  steward !  I  wish  you 
wouldn't    ask    me    such    riddles  ? ' 

She  was  always  trying  to  battle 
down  the  suspicion  that  her  husband 
had  not  been  so  entirely  the  victim 
of  an  hallucination  concerning  this 
property  as  she  declared  him  to  have 
been.  Then,  with  a  view  of  changing 
the   subject,    she    went    on, — 

*  Oh !  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  you 
have  a  chiel  taking  notes  in  your  midst, 
and  I  more  than  half  believe  that  the 
notes  are  subjected  to  Mrs  Pollard  for 
inspection.  When  I  went  up  to  dress, 
Ellen  was  in  my  room,  looking  very  hot 
and  fagged  ;  and  when  I  pitied  her  for 
being  so,  she  told  me  she  had  missed 
the  baker's  cart,  by  which  she  was 
coming  back  from  Mrs  Pollard's,  and  so 
had   been    obliged   to    nearly    run    all   the 
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way  home  in  order  to  do  her  evening 
work.  I  made  some  meaningless  kind 
of  rejoinder  to  this,  and  then  she  grew 
emotional  and  voluble,  and  began  rather 
incoherently  to  say,  that  "  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  if  a  poor,  hard-working,  honest 
girl  got  into  trouble  through  ladies' 
fancies ! "  and  begged  me  to  believe  that 
she  didn't  take  some  bag  or  other  to 
steal  it,  but  just  for  fun,  to  please  the 
ladies.' 

'  Oh  !  sites  the  honourable  agent, 
is  she,  whom  Madames  Gaston  and 
Pollard  employ  to  pick  and  steal  what 
they  imagine  may  be  twisted  into 
evidence  against  me,  in  re  some 
purely  conjectural  offence  which  I  have 
committed.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should  keep  Ellen. 
If   a    servant    of    mine    played   traitor  in 
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such  a  way,  I  should  send  her  out  of 
my    house.' 

'  I  can't  do  that,  because  I  should  in 
common  honour  be  bound  not  to  give 
her  such  a  character  as  would  ensure 
her  filling  another  place,  and  the  poor 
devil  would  be  helplessly  out  in  the 
cold.  I  can't  turn  a  thing  out  to  per- 
ish, simply  because  it  has  robbed  and 
injured  me,  while  I  have  the  power  of 
sparing  it' 

•'  You  are  a  generous  fellow,  Herbert, 
I  hope.  Oh  !  hoiv  I  hope  that  my  boy 
may   grow    up    like   you — ' 

'  Dinner  is  served,'  the  butler 
murmured  at  the  moment,  so  sparing 
Harlby  the  necessity  of  replying  to  this 
unintentional   but   most   cruel    stab. 

The  long  table,  which  had  been 
arranged     for     the     twenty    guests,    who 
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were  windbound  somewhere  on  board 
the  White  Heather,  was  left  undis- 
turbed, and  Harlby  and  Rose  dined  at 
a  small  round  table,  set  in  an  alcove 
of  one  of  the  windows  that  gave 
upon  the  terrace,  now  richly  studded 
with  vases  full  of  gorgeous,  sweet, 
flowering  plants.  It  was  so  delightful 
to  Rose  to  have  him  all  to  herself, 
though  she  knew  his  heart  was  with 
another  woman  the  whole  time,  that 
the  soup  tasted  like  nectar,  and  the 
creamy  flaked  salmon-peel  seemed  to 
her  to  be  food  fit  for  the  gods.  It 
was  the  most  delicious  dinner  of  her 
life,  this  one  which  she  and  Herbert 
Harbly  ate  alone  together,  sitting  oppo- 
site to  each  other  at  the  little  round 
table,  in  the  gloaming  of  a  perfect 
summer  day. 
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They  made  Royt's  farm  their  chief 
topic,  Rose  making  architectural  sug- 
gestions of  an  impracticable  nature, 
which  he  carried  out  with  the  handle  of 
a  spoon  incorrectly  on  the  highly  polished 
table-cloth.  But  they  were  very  happy, 
and  bore  the  wind  that  was  adverse 
to  the  homeward-bound  White  Heather 
with  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude. 

But  delightful  as  this  tete-a-tete  dinner 
was  to  Rose,  it  was  like  passing  through 
a  fiery  furnace  to  the  man  who  was  the 
source  of  her  delight.  The  temptation 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  by  asking  Rose 
to  marry  him,  and  so  inextricably  in- 
termingle her  interests  with  his  was 
enormous.  So  many  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  strengthen  it. 
In    the   first  place,   it    would    be   righting 
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a  wrong  to  marry  her.  So,  at  least, 
he  fancied  at  this  time.  Secondly,  she 
loved  him — that  was  a  certainty  if 
nothing  else  was — and  to  be  with  him 
always  would  give  her  such  happiness 
as  she  had  never  been  lucky  enough 
to  taste  in  her  joyless,  loveless 
marriage.  Thirdly,  he  felt  he  could 
be  very  proud  of  her,  for  she  had 
beauty,  grace,  wit,  breeding,  vivacity 
and  social  tact,  and  all  these  she 
would  use  liberally  for  the  enriching 
and     adorninor     of    his    life.       Addition- 

o 

ally,  as  little  Gerald's  stepfather,  he 
could  do  so  much  more  for  the  boy 
than  he  could  as  matters  now  stood. 
His  arguments  in  favour  of  follow- 
ing the  easy  path  that  stretched  itself 
before  him  came  to  an  abrupt  check 
here,    and    with     a     sudden     movement 
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and  exclamation  that  betokened  both 
physical  and  moral  pain,  he  got  up 
and  went  out  through  the  open  window. 

Little  Gerald's  welfare  to  be  dragged 
in  as  an  argument  for  his  (Harlby's) 
adoption  of  an  infamous  course.  He 
looked  like  a  knight — a  Bayard  in 
modern  evening  dress ;  but  he  did  not 
feel  like  one. 

'  It's  cooler  out  here,  and  better 
altogether,'  he  said,  looking  round 
directly  as  she  advanced  with  anxious 
heart-felt  inquiries  as  to  whether  he 
felt  ill  or  not.  'Come  out!  Oh,  I'm 
all  right,  thanks.  I  only  felt  a  sharp 
stab  somewhere — in  my  heart  or  my 
conscience,  or  whatever  it  may  be  that 
we  do  get  a  stab  in  at  times.' 

They  strolled  along  up  towards  the 
thickly  shrubbed  heights  of  the  grounds. 
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that  overlooked  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  the  sea,  in  silence.  She  was  not 
one  of  the  women  who  worry  men 
with  inquiries  as  to  '  how  they  are 
feeling  now  ? '  when  the  latter  have 
lapsed  into  the  indiscretion  of  plead- 
ing guilty  to  some  trifling  indisposi- 
tion. But  he  felt  the  subtle  influence 
of  her  unspoken  sympathy,  and  was 
grateful  for  and  pleased  with  it.  He 
also  wondered  how  strong  a  strain  it 
would  stand  ? 

In    fact,    he  was    still    parleying    with 
Satan. 


CHAPTER      X. 

SPREADING     THE     NET. 

A    WEEK   had    passed    since    the     White 

Heather    had    been    windbound    between 

Falmouth  and   Fowey,   and   Mrs    Gaston 

had   investigated   the  most   secret    recess 

of   her  former  friend's   Gladstone. 

As  far  as   the   causal    outside   observer 

could  see,   nothing  had   happened!      But 

consequences     are     always    accumulating, 

especially     when     they     are     germinated 

from    such    a    set    of     circumstances    as 

those  that  have  been   described. 
191 
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In    the    first    place,    Mrs    Pollard   and 
Mrs    Gaston,     though    neither    of    them 
fully    realised    it    yet,    had    become    im- 
placable foes.     The  former  lady  resented, 
with     all     a    curious     woman's    force    of 
resentment,     the     reticence     which     Mrs 
Gaston    had    observed    about     the     con- 
tents of    the    black   bag.      On   the  other 
hand,     Mrs    Gaston    resented   her   quon- 
dam   friend's    curiosity    as    a   small,     but 
troublesome    matter.       Mrs     Pollard    had 
served  the   better-balanced  woman's   pur- 
pose,   and    now     her     garrulity    on     the 
subject    of     that    purpose    was    becoming 
offensive  to  the  more   self-controlled  and 
refined  woman,   who   had  made    the   doc- 
tor's  coarse  wife  her  tool.      Accordingly, 
Mrs    Gaston    made    it   apparent   that   she 
would     be      well     satisfied     to    drop    an 
acquaintanceship  which  had  been  founded 
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on  frivolity  and  falsity.  But  Mrs  Pollard 
was  not  disposed  to  forego  the  Brum- 
agem  excitement  of  being  the  familiar 
friend  of  a  possible  adventuress.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  refused  to  haul  down  the 
flag  of  alliance,  and  reviled  Mrs  Gaston, 
in  no  measured  terms,  to  all  and  sundry 
who  would  listen  to  her. 

In  her  wrath  against  the  lady  who 
was  unaggressively  slipping  away  from 
her,  Mrs  Pollard  gave  her  always  free 
and  fetterless  tongue  an  exceedingly 
loose  rein.  Such  a  loose  rein,  indeed, 
that  it  galloped  away  with  her  into 
dangerous  places,  and  then  gabbled 
without  the  let  or  hindrance  of  a  single 
decent  feeling,  about  everything  that 
might  possibly  damage  or  destroy  Mrs 
Gaston. 

She     did    it    all    under    the    or-uise    of 
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hurt  friendly  feeling,  too,  which  made 
her  malignity  all  the  more  amusing 
to    outsiders. 

'  Such  a  friend  as  I  have  been  to 
that  woman !  Such  a  true  friend,  do- 
ing my  best  to  neutralise  the  effects 
of  her  rashness  and  folly !  I  can 
assure  you,  over  and  over  again  I  have 
warned  and  counselled  her  not  to  talk 
about  and  boast  of  her  shameful  in- 
timacy with  that  poor  wretch,  who 
died  in  the  railway  carriage.  But  it 
has  all  been  of  no  avail,  and  now 
that  the  matter  is  gaining  publicity, 
she  is  estranged  from  me,  as  if  I 
had  ever  been  anything  but  loyal  to 
her.' 

These,  and  a  dozen  other  similar 
suggestive  remarks,  Mrs  Pollard  would 
fling    abroad    freely,   as   she  passed    from 
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one  little  country  town  five  -  o'clock  -  tea 
table  to  another.  When  eager  questioners 
besought  her  to  tell  them  'What  Mrs 
Gaston  had  done  or  said  that  was  of 
such  a  suicidal  nature?'  Mrs  Pollard 
would  rear  herself  aloft,  in  fearless 
attitudes,  and  avow  that  nothing  would 
have  made  her  speak  if  Mrs  Gaston's 
own  indiscretions  had  not  forced 
speech  from  her  (Mrs  Pollard).  Then 
having  uttered  this  protective  preface, 
she  would  proceed  to  affirm,  insinuate, 
openly  denounce,  and  maliciously  imply 
such  a  mass  of  corrupt  matter,  con- 
cerning the  striking  stranger,  that  the 
most  itching  among  the  questioners' 
ears   were   thoroughly   well    satisfied. 

This  rupture  with  her  spurious  friend 
threw  Mrs  Gaston,  for  current  com- 
panionship,   more    upon    Frances   Wood- 
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ford,  and  so  it  was  in  this  way  that 
Frances  heard  continually  of  the 
Harlbys. 

Where  Mrs  Gaston  got  her  gossip 
from,  Frances  did  not  know,  and  made 
no  effort  to  find  out.  She  hated  and 
despised  gossip  and  gossippers,  but — 
she  was  very  human,  and  one  of  the 
gossipped  about  was  very  dear  to  her. 
She  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
*  either  Mrs  Harlby's  infatuated  slave,' 
or  that  he  '  was  playing  a  deep  game 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  that 
lady's  dollars.'  But  when  Mrs  Gaston 
told  her  these  things  alternately  with 
variations,  she  listened  —  as  women 
will  be  silly  enough  to  listen — to  lies 
that  are  spoken  for  the  purpose  of 
alienating  them  from  the  men  they 
love. 
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Yet  Mrs  Gaston's  object,  in  dropping 
her  little  bitterly-sweet  sentences  about 
Mr  Harlby  and  Rose  into  Frances 
Woodford's  ear,  was  not  to  incense 
the  latter  into  either  jealously  casting 
him  off,  or  surrendering  him  to  a 
rival.  On  the  contrary,  Mrs  Gaston 
only  wanted  to  stir  the  suppressed 
passion  in  the  cool  English  girl's  heart 
into  activity,  and  a  determination  to 
take  what  belonged  to  her.  Not  that 
the  fair  and  showy  American's  love 
for  Frances  was  strong,  but  that  her 
hate  of  the  widow  of  Harlby  of 
New  York  was  stronger.  Mrs  Gaston 
was  superbly  indifferent  as  to  whether 
Frances  would  be  made  happy  or 
not.  But  she  was  keenly  desirous 
that  Rose  Harlby  should  eventually 
be     made     miserable,    and    was     entirely 
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regardless  as  to  what  instrument  was 
used  to  bring  about  this  result. 

So  she  freshened  up  her  memories 
of  the  various  bits  of  gossip  she  had 
gleaned  from  Mrs  Pollard  about  John 
Trevilles  ill-starred  love  affair,  and  was 
disposed  to  think  the  doctor's  wife  had 
some  grounds  for  her  assertion,  that  '  the 
horrid  man  Harlby  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.' 

Frances  was  very  difficult  to  get  at. 
Even  those  who  loved  her,  and  whom 
she  loved  best,  always  had  found  and 
always  would  find  this.  She  made  her- 
self almost  unapproachably  difficult  when 
Mrs  Gaston  tried  to  get  at  her.  But 
that  lady  was  patient,  for  the  object 
she  had  to  gain  would  tend  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  pleasure  of  her  own 
dear  self. 
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The  two  women  were  what  is  called 
good  companions  to  each  other.  Mrs 
Gaston's  vivid  word-pictures  of  life  in 
New  York,  some  of  which  were  real,  and 
many  of  them  were  romances,  amused 
Frances,  to  the  extent  of  making  her 
forget  that  she  had  lately  put  away 
from  herself,  with  decision,  the  one 
thing  she  valued  highly.  She  had  done 
it  from  the  most  conscientious  motives ; 
but  somehow  or  other,  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  been  swayed  by  con- 
scientious motives  is  not  much  of  a 
solace  to  us  when  we  are  perish- 
ing in  a  dull,  dry  land,  into  which 
we  have  strayed  voluntarily,  or  im- 
prisoned between  bleak  walls  of  our 
own  building. 

She  was  in  such  a  desert  land  in 
reality,   though  her  body  was  in  smiling, 
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sunny,  sultry  little  Cawsand,  and  so 
her  parched  lips  could  not  refuse  the 
draughts  which  Mrs  Gaston  one  day 
offered  her  in  the  words, — 

'  A  little  bird  has  whispered  to  me 
that  poor  Mr  Treville  has  more  rea- 
son than  anyone  else  to  regret  that 
Mr  Harlby  ever  came  to  Gunwalloe 
Place.' 

'  It  must  be  an  unveracious  little 
bird ;  Mr  Harlby  has  no  greater  friend 
in  the  county  than  Mr  Treville.' 

*  What  a  generous-minded  man  Mr 
Treville  must  be.' 

^He  is!' 

An  exceptionably  generous-minded  man 
to  remain  the  fast  friend  of  a 
rival.' 

*  Has  he  done  that  ? '  Frances  asked 
quietly,     but      her      colour      rose      in     a 
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lively     way,     that      delighted     her      tor- 
menter. 

'  You  said  it  yourself,  my  dear 
girl.' 

'  I  said  nothing  about  a  rival.  I 
merely  said  that  Mr  Harlby  has  no 
greater  friend  in  the  county  than  Mr 
Treville.' 

'  In  spite  of  Mr  Harlby  having  cut 
him  out  ? ' 

'  Has  he  done  that,'  Frances  asked, 
in  her  calmest  tones. 

'Who  can  answer  that  question  better 
than  yourself? ' 

'  What  have  I   to  do  with  it  ? ' 

'  A  great  deal  too  much  for  Mr 
Treville's  happiness ;  though,  up  to  the 
present  time,  not  enough  to  make  the 
happiness  of  his  rival!  At  least,  so  my 
little  bird  tells  me.' 
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*  Your  little  bird  is  too  imaginative,' 
Frances  said  haughtily. 

'  Not  at  all ;  my  little  bird  is  only 
very  observant  and  very  far-seeing ;  he 
is  also  clairvoyant,  and  is  afraid  that  you 
will  try  the  patience  of  your  own  true 
love  a  trifle  too  far.' 

'  I  have  no  true  love.' 

'  Excuse  me,  you  had  two,  but  you 
threw  one  away  for  the  other's.  And 
now,  what  hinders  you  from  taking  that 
other  for  your  own  ? ' 

Mrs  Gaston  infused  a  touching  tone 
of  tender  solicitude  into  the  tones  in 
which  she  asked  this  question,  and 
laid  her  hand  in  a  lovingly  semi- 
maternal  'manner  on  the  girl's  shoulder. 
They  were  sitting  down  on  the  rocks 
in  one  of  the  little  coves  under  Penlee 
Woods,    consequently    Frances    was    un- 
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able  to  slide  from  under  the  caress 
and  walk  away,  as  she  might  have 
done,  had  they  been  standing  up.  Mrs 
Gaston  perceived  all  the  advantages  of 
the  situation  and  pursued  them. 

'  My  dear  girl,  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you  as  frankly  as  if  I  were  your 
mother.  I  am  not  sufficiently  your 
senior  in  years  to  entitle  me  to  do 
this,  but  in  experience  !  Oh !  Frances, 
if  I  could  only  make  you  under- 
stand how  botmdless  my  experience 
in  such  matters  is,  you  would  listen 
to  me,  and  probably  be  guided  by 
me.' 

'I  don't  think  so!  your  ''experiences" 
are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  me,' 
Frances  said  with  conviction. 

*  Excuse  me !  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  judge    of    their    usefulness    while    you 
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are  in  ignorance  of  what  they  have 
been.  However,  I  will  not  bore  you 
with  them.  I  will  only  tell  you  this, 
that  I  know  it  was  on  account  of 
your  feeling  for  Mr  Harlby  that  you 
broke  ofif  your  engagement  with  that 
good  man  and  true,   Mr  Treville.' 

*  No  one  has  ever  been  presumptuous 
enough  to  say  this  to  me  before.' 

'  Perhaps  not,  though  many  have 
been  presumptuous  enough  to  think  it, 
and  even  to  say  it  to  other  people. 
I  have  always  allowed  myself  the 
licence  of  saying  presumptuous — or,  if 
you  like  the  word  better,  "  imper- 
tinent"— things  to  people  for  their  good, 
when  I  like,  and  take  an  interest  in 
them.  I  like  and  take  an  interest  in 
you,  therefore  I  say,  as  yottr  heart  is 
wrapped    up    in     him,     don't     drive     Mr 
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Harlby  to  seek  solace  in  another 
woman's  society/ 

Frances  traced  figures  on  the  sand 
at  their  feet. 

'  What  makes  you  keep  the  man 
at  bay  ?  Every  other  woman  who 
either  is,  or  thinks,  herself  marriage- 
able, is  trying  to  win  him,'  Mrs  Gaston 
persisted. 

'  You  are  begging  the  question. 
What  makes  you  think  he  has  ever 
desired  to  come  closer  to  me  than  arm's 
length  ? '  Frances  asked  warmly. 

*  What  makes  me  think  so  ?  My 
own  observation,  on  the  day  we  went 
to  his  picnic  at  Rame  Head,  rumour, 
and  intuition.' 

*  It  is  not  impossible  that  your  own 
observation  and  intuition,  as  well  as 
rumour,  may  be  at  fault.' 
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*  They  are  neither  of  them  at  fault 
in  this  case,  Mrs  Gaston  said  con- 
fidently. '  I  know  every  symptom  of 
the  disease  which  has  attacked  both 
you  and  Mr  Harlby.  For  his  sake 
you  gave  up  a  good  position,  a 
beautiful  home,  peace,  security,  comfort, 
the  love  and  protection  of  a  good 
man !  Having  given  up  all  these  things 
on  account  of  him,  why  do  you  now 
hold  aloof  from  him  ?  Why  do  you 
force  him  to  find  compensation  for  the 
wrong  you  are  doing  him  in  the 
flatteries  of  another  woman  ? ' 

'  Who  is  the  other  woman  ? '  Frances 
faltered,  very  much  against  her  own 
will  and  judgment. 

'  Who  is  the  other  woman  ? '  Mrs 
Gaston  mimicked  contemptuously.  '  Why, 
child,   jealousy  of  that  other  woman  has 
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brought  her  image  into  your  eyes, 
where  I  can  see  it  now.  Mrs  Harlby, 
the  widow  of  the  man  who  came  to 
England  to  claim  Gunwalloe  for  his 
own,  is  the  woman.  She  is  a  pretty, 
namby  -  pamby  thing,  with  a  confiding 
face  and  a  clinging  manner.  Some 
men  like  female  parasites !  Don't 
despise  her  because  she  has  none  of 
your  strength  or  beauty — ' 

'  I  don't  despise  her ;  she  is  far 
better-looking  than  I  am,  or  ever  have 
been.  He  would  be  less  than  a  man 
if  he  didn't  like  and  admire  her,'  said 
Miss  Woodford,  with  such  emphasis  as 
ouofht  to  have  carried  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  her  hearer,  but  which,  oddly 
enough,  failed  to  do  so. 

'  Then  you  are  quite  resigned  to 
seeing   your    lover — the    man    for    whom 
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you  threw  Mr  Treville  over — drawn 
into  the  meshes  of  the  designing  little 
widow,  and  settled  for  life  in  stolid 
security  and  comfort  at  Gunwalloe 
Place  ? ' 

*  Why  should  I  not  be  ? '  Frances 
asked ;  and  then  at  last  she  shook  off 
Mrs  Gaston's  detaining  hand,  and  rose 
up.  '  Unless  you  will  promise  me  that 
you  will  not  mention  this  subject  to 
me  again,  I  must  leave  you,  Mrs 
Gaston,'  she  said  firmly ;  and  Mrs 
Gaston,  who  held  a  promise  as  lightly 
as  she  did  most  other  things,  and  who 
wanted  to  gain  time,   promised  glibly. 

But  that  same  day  she  wrote  a 
cautiously  conciliatory  note  to  Herbert 
Harlby,  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  For   the   sake   of    the   girl   you    love, 
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for  whom  I  also  have  conceived  a 
very  warm  affection,  bury  the  hatchet, 
and  call  on  me.  You  have  misread 
my  character,  and  so  perhaps  have 
done  me  a  little  injustice ;  but,  for  her 
sake  chiefly,  do  as  I  ask  you — bury  the 
hatchet,  and — call  on  me.' 

*At  least  that  will  tempt  him  to 
trust  me,'  she  said  softly  to  herself, 
with  a  curious  little  laugh  that  scarcely 
expressed  pure  and  simple  mirth.  '  Once 
he  trusts  me,  and  finds  that  I  am 
working  for  him  with  Frances  Wood- 
ford, Mrs  Rose  may  as  well  whistle  to 
the  wind  as  to  him.'  And  again  she 
laughed  softly ;  there  was  something 
infinitely  pleasant  to  her  in  the  idea 
of  Harlby's  widow  being  baulked  of 
her  heart's  desire. 

VOL.  II.  o 


CHAPTER     XL 

POOR    wisdom's    chance. 

Just  about  the  same  time  that  Mrs 
Gaston  wrote  for  her  own  ends  a 
cautious  and  conciliatory  letter,  in  the 
supposititious  interests  of  Frances  Wood- 
ford, a  kindly  hand,  actuated  by  a 
kindlier  heart,  penned  one  of  her  real 
ones. 

Aunt  John  had  brooded  long  and 
as  sadly,  as  such  a  sunny-natured  woman 
could  brood,  over  the  inexplicable  rupture 
between     Frances     and     John     Treville. 

210 
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The  dear  old  lady  had  revolved  the 
matter  in  her  mind  a  thousand  times 
between  the  day  on  which  the  disas- 
trous intelligence  had  been  communi- 
cated to  her,  and  the  one  on  which 
she  took  the  extreme  step  of  writing 
to  John  Treville.  She  had  canvassed 
the  subject,  and  the  advisability  of  her 
dabbling  in  it,  from  every  conceivable 
point  of  view  with  Aunt  Jane.  She 
had  prayed  for  a  right  judgment  to 
be  given  her.  She  had  studied  the 
grounds  of  tea  in  her  cup,  and  also  a 
dream-book,  in  order  to  discover  what 
course  they  counselled.  And  at  length 
she  did,  what  she  had  determined  on 
doing  all  along,  after  the  manner  of 
most  of  us. 

It    was    a    letter    that    a    hypercritical, 
modern-minded    man    might    have    found 
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wanting  in  the  attributes  of  ease  and 
up-to-datedness  in  its  diction.  But  John 
Treville  found  nothing  in  it  but  the 
genuine  outpouring  of  the  heart  of  a 
good  woman,  one  who  was  a  'gentle' 
woman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  read  in  it  deep  love  for  her  niece, 
strong,  well-founded  liking  and  respect 
for  himself,  and  a  hearty  desire,  un- 
tainted by  meddlesomeness,  to  smooth 
out  the  crumples  which  Frances  had 
introduced  into  his  life  and  her  own. 

*  I  wronged  and  misunderstood  Frances 
when  she  first  told  me  that  the  engage- 
ment, through  which  I  had  hoped  so 
much  happiness  would  come  to  her, 
was  broken  off  I  did  her  the  Injury 
of  thinking  that  she  had  let  her  heart 
play     truant,     and     wander     after     some 
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other  man.  Now  I  feel  sure  this  was 
not  the  cause  of  her  apparent  fickle- 
ness. She  is  not  trying  to  find  happi- 
ness in  a  way  that  I  could  but  lament. 
She  is  only  striving,  poor  child,  to 
find  peace  and  content  in  a  struggle 
for  independence.  At  present  she  is 
living  (greatly  to  our  distress)  as  com- 
panion to  a  Mrs  Gaston,  an  American 
lady,  who  is  lodging  at  Cawsand.  If 
you  are  unaltered  in  your  feelings 
towards  her,  you  will,  I  am  convinced, 
find  her  as  worthy  of  your  esteem 
and  regard  as  when  you  first  offered 
to  her.  I  should  know  most  absolute 
peace  and  content  in  this  world,  if  I 
could  know  that  my  dear  niece  was 
safe  under  your  guardianship.  Forgive 
me  for  seeming  to  interfere,  but  some- 
times   an    old    woman's    word    in    season 
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disperses     the     mists     of    misconception 
between  friends  who   are  estranged.' 

John  Treville  read  this  letter,  and 
liked  the  dear  old  writer  of  it  more 
than  ever,  but  it  did  not  rekindle  the 
quiet  flame  of  his  love  for  Frances. 
He  had  been  deeply  hurt  by  the  latter, 
and  though  the  first  intensity  of  the 
pain  was  over,  and  he  bore  not  a 
particle  of  malice  against  Frances,  still 
he  could  not,  at  her  aunt's  gentle 
bidding,  make  an  effort  to  resuscitate 
the  ghost  of  his  murdered  love. 

Quietly  and  unemotionally  as  he 
seemed  to  take  it,  his  affair  with 
Frances  Woodford  had  been  the  one 
romance  of  his  life.  He  had  always 
seemed  to  be  too  much  absorbed  in 
his     country     pursuits     and     mechanical 
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inventions,  to  have  much  leisure  to 
waste  on  the  sentimental  proceedings 
and  feelings  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  developing  principles  of  the  steady 
nuptial  flame.  But  in  reality  he  had 
invested  much  thought  and  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  hope  in  his  pro- 
spects with  Frances  while  they  lasted. 
He  had  thoroughly  understood  and 
appreciated  those  qualities  of  courage, 
candour,  generosity  and  clear  judg- 
ment in  her  which  would  have  made 
her  such  a  worthy  mother  of  the 
Trevilles  to  come.  He  was  quite 
observant  enough  to  see  all  that 
was  beautiful,  graceful,  and  womanly 
in  her,  and  to  value  the  influence 
these  attributes  would  have  in  their 
daily  domestic  life.  He  appreciated 
and     valued     these     qualities    and    influ- 
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ences  as  highly  as  ever  still,  but  he 
had  a  stern  spot  in  him,  and  he  could 
not  re-love  her. 

But  though  Aunt  John's  letter  failed 
of  its  highest  purpose,  it  soothed  him 
and  made  him  think  more  sympatheti- 
cally of  the  woman  who  had  disap- 
pointed him  than  he  had  felt  before. 
The  brief  sketch  Aunt  John  had 
made  of  Frances  struggling  in  the 
house  of  a  stranger,  unloved  and  un- 
loving, for  the  bare  pittance  which 
represents  the  'independence'  of  a 
paid  companion,  touched  him.  He 
pitied  her  deeply  for  not  being  what 
she  ought  to  have  been  by  this, — 
the  happy,  wealthy,  honoured  mistress 
of  Wingates.  But  would  she  have 
been  *  happy '  with  him  for  her  co- 
ruler  1       No ;     he    admitted     to     himself 
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with  a  twinge  of  bitterness,  that  he  was 
not  the  man  with  whom  she  would 
have  found  what  would  have  been 
happiness  to  her. 

*  It  must  be  Harlby — or  no  one,'  he 
said  to  himself  involuntarily,  and  with 
the  involuntary  conviction  came  the  re- 
solution to  try  and  do  something  to 
forward  the  happiness  of  the  woman 
who  had  made  him  unhappy. 

'  I'll  go  and  see  Harlby  and  sound 
him  first,  and  then  if  he's  the  fellow 
I  think  he  is,  I'll  go  and  see  her,' 
he  thought,  as  he  put  Aunt  John's 
letter  away,  with  almost  reverential 
care,  in  a  drawer  of  his  writing-table, 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  sacred 
to  the  few  letters  Frances  had  written 
to  him  during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
engagement.       He    took    it    entirely    for 
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granted,  that  if  Frances  had  let  her 
heart  stray  towards  Harlby,  the  latter 
must  not  only  have  lured  it  on,  but 
have  gone  forth  to  meet  it.  This 
being  the  case,  it  puzzled,  and  rather 
hurt  him,  that  Harlby  should  be  seem- 
ing to  hang  back  now  ? 

'  Probably  he's  afraid  that  I  shall 
think  he  has  played  me  low ;  but 
I'm  not  such  a  mean  fool  as  to  think 
that.  I'll  soon  set  him  straight  on 
that  point,'  he  thought,  as  he  locked 
the  drawer,  and  cast  a  regretful  glance 
round  the  comfortable  bachelor  smok- 
ing-den,  in  which  he  had  often  pictured 
Frances  sitting  working  at  some  of 
her  delicate  embroideries,  while  he 
smoked  and  read  of  an  evening. 
Was  he  destined  never  to  have 
the    pleasant    vision    of    a    fair    woman, 
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who  was  all  his  own,  so  occupied, 
soothing  his  leisure  by  her  presence, 
realised. 

He  rode  over  to  Gunwalloe  Place, 
the  stern  spot  softening  with 
each  step  his  horse  took,  that 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  point 
of  exercising  the  magnanimous  deter- 
mination to  which  he  had  come. 
To  put  things  straight,  and  smooth 
Harlby's  path  with  her ;  that  was 
all  he  wanted  to  do.  That  was  all 
he  thought   of. 

He  put  away  as  resolutely  as  mere 
mortal  can  put  away,  all  recollection 
of  the  pain  and  disappointment,  the 
turmoil  and  mortification  which  Frances 
had  brought  into  his  life.  He  put 
away  the  recollection  of  Wingates,  as 
he    had    pictured    it     during    those    few 
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blissful  months,  and  tried  to  think  that 
Wingates,  as  it  was,  left  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  He  even  tried 
to  think  kindly  of  an  obnoxious  cousin, 
who  would  inherit  Wingates  if  he, 
John  Treville,  died  childless.  But  kind 
thought  invariably  refuses  to  be  coerced. 
He  knew  that  cousin  to  be  mean, 
self-seeking,  sycophantish,  and  brimful  of 
the  perfidy  which  is  born  of  meanness, 
self-seeking,  and  sycophancy.  A  mind- 
photograph  of  this  pleasing  relation 
dodged  up  and  confronted  him  at  every 
turn  of  the  road,  until,  in  exasperation 
of  a  healthy  and  natural  order,  he 
cried  out, — 

'  No,  no  ;  not  that  beastly  little  skunk 
at  Wingates !  Please  God,  I'll  live  to 
see  a  son  of  my  own  to  follow  me 
there  ! ' 
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Then  he  felt  better,  and  rode  on 
undisturbed  by  retrospective  or  pro- 
phetic visions,  his  heart  swelling  with 
the  thought  that  perhaps,  God  willing, 
through  His  agency,  the  woman  he  had 
loved  best  in  the  world  might  be  made 
happy  in  the  way  she  fancied. 

The  party  which  had  been  making 
time  fly  so  merrily  within  the  walls 
of  old  Gunwalloe  Place  for  the  last 
ten  days  was  breaking  up  now.  The 
country  neighbours  had  either  gone  on 
to  other  houses  as  guests,  or  gone 
back  to  receive  guests  of  their  own 
in  their  respective  places.  Only  Mrs 
Harlby,  and  two  or  three  people  whose 
homes  were  in  hot  London,  and  who 
consequently  were  in  no  hurry  to 
return    thither    to   be    broiled,    remained, 
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and  Rose  was  making  ready  to  go  the 
following  day. 

She  was  sitting  alone  under  a  tree 
in  the  garden,  whose  walls  were 
battlemented,  but  still  incapable  of  keep- 
ing out  certain  distressing  demons  of 
doubt  and  distrust,  of  jealousy  and 
anger,  which  had  pursued  her  to  her 
retreat,  and  were  haunting  her  now. 
As  John  Treville  opened  the  postern 
door  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and 
approached  the  entrance,  that  was  more 
or  less  a  private  one,  and  sacred 
to  the  family,  he  saw  her,  and 
turned  aside  to  say  good-morning  to 
her. 

He  had  never  noticed  her  much 
while  she  had  been  his  guest  at  Win- 
gates.  He  had  thought  of  her,  when 
he    thought    of    her    at    all,    as   a    dear, 
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nice,  kind-hearted  young  woman,  whose 
devotion  in  the  cause  of  the  injured 
Harlby  saved  Frances  considerable 
trouble,  and  spared  them  all  some  re- 
sponsibility. He  had  liked  her,  and 
thought  well  of  her,  but  he  had 
never  given  consideration  to  the  fact 
of  her  being  young,  pretty  and  attrac- 
tive. His  mind  had  been  full  of 
Frances  and  his  improved  patent  farm 
and  other  implements,  and  as  Rose 
herself  had  once  remarked,  he  did  not 
look  at  her  long  enough  to  see  that 
she  was  pretty. 

This  day,  however,  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  facts.  When  she  heard 
the  clink  of  the  postern  door,  she 
looked  up,  and  recognising  him  as  he 
turned  towards  her,  she  gave  him  one 
of    those    smiles    that    are    like    a    sun- 
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burst  in  their  spontaneity  and  warmth. 
She  was  really  glad  to  see  him  ;  the 
good,  true,  honourable,  kind,  hospitable 
gentleman.  The  man  who  had  wanted 
to  marry  Frances  Woodford,  and  so 
put  her  out  of  Herbert  Harlby's 
reach. 

She  looked  very  young  and  sweet 
in  her  black-braided  grey  linen  dress, 
he  thought,  as  he  came  towards  her, 
with  just  enough  womanly  thought  in 
her  eyes,  and  firmness  in  the  curve 
of  her  mouth  and  chin,  to  indicate  to 
any  reader  of  character  through  the 
face  that  she  had  put  away  childish 
things,  and  could  be  a  helpmeet  for 
any  man.  His  own  eyes  deepened  and 
grew  expressive  as  he  thought  this, 
and  felt  almost  enviously  that  here  was 
another    fair    fruit    hanging    well    within 
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reach  of  and  quite  ready  to  be  plucked 
by  lucky  Herbert  Harlby. 

'  I'm  rather  an  early  visitor,  Mrs 
Harlby,'  he  began,  as  apologetically  as 
if  she  were  the  mistress  of  the  house ; 
'  but  I  want  to  see  Harlby  before  he 
goes  off  yachting  or  picnicing  for  the 
afternoon.  Shall  I  find  him  in  the 
library  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head  petulantly,  and 
the  sun  of  her  smile  clouded  over. 

'  He  is  neither  on  yachting  or  pic- 
nicing bent  to-day.  He  has  gone  over 
to  Cawsand.' 

'  Already ! '  John  Treville  interposed 
in  a  vexed  tone. 

He  had  intended  to  send  Harlby 
over  to  Cawsand  if  possible,  but  that 
Harlby  should  have  taken  himself  there 
without   any    persuasion   from    him    (John 
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Treville),  upset  his  kindly  calculations, 
and  made  his  magnanimity  seem  morti- 
fyingly  superfluous. 

Rose  nodded  her  head  assentingly. 
Yes,'    she    said,     'already.       And     at 
whose    invitation    do    you    think    he   has 
gone  .'^ ' 

'At  Frances  Woodford's.  I  have 
just  heard  from  her  aunt  that  she  is 
there,'  Mr  Treville  said  slowly. 

He  was  annoyed  at  finding  Harlby 
had  forestalled  his  generous  intentions. 
He  was,  if  possible,  more  annoyed  at 
perceiving  that  Rose  shared  his  vexa- 
tion for  some  occult  reason. 

'Indeed  no;  if  Miss  Woodford  had 
invited  him  I  should  have  thought  it 
quite  right  and  reasonable  of  him  to 
go  at  once.  But  it  is  that  dreadful 
Mrs     Gaston,     who    has    asked    him    to 
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call   on    her,    and    how   he   can    do    it     I 
can't  imagine.     Oh!    I  kate  her.' 

He  was  a  little  startled  at  her 
vehemence,  and,  falling  straightway  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  her  animus 
against  Mrs  Gaston  was  aroused  solely 
by  jealousy  of  Harlby  of  Gunwalloe, 
he,  Treville,  made  an  effort  to  try 
something  soothing,  temperate,  and 
wise. 

But  wisdom  felt  that  she  had  no 
chance  with  either  of  them  in  their 
present  mood.  So  she  fled,  and  the 
words  which  John  Treville  spoke 
presently  in  some  embarrassment  were 
quite  unmarked  by  wisdom's  influ- 
ence. 

'Whoever  invited  him,  it  is  to  see 
Miss  Woodford  he  has  gone,  take  my 
word    for   it.     They  are    bound   to    come 
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together.  We  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  that.  I  wish  you  could  feel  with 
me  that  the  sooner  they  do  come  to- 
gether the  better  for  all  of  us.' 
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